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SA ANTE shall be invaluable or of no value,” asserts 

mm 6Carlyle in that most beautiful chapter of all his 

Al writings, when his subject seems to call up what 

: is best in himself; “for the thing that is uttered 

6] in the inmost parts of a man’s soul, differs alto- 

gether from what is uttered by the outer part. The outer is 

of the day, under the empire of mode; the outer passes away 

in swift, endless change; the inmost is the same yesterday, 

today and forever,” and the sage of Chelsea speaks more truly 

than he knows in the apparently light use of the last words. 

For the innermost truth of man is the recognition of the 

supreme fact of time and eternity, the Incarnation, which 

embraces all truth, all beauty, all that can be the Way, and 
the Life to the exiles of earth. 

Sincerity is not the crowning attribute of Dante, for sin- 
cerity can consort with untruth. In this respect, Carlyle 
stands as his own best illustration, for he was often sincerest 
when furthest from Truth. But Dante, except in the vindic- 
tiveness which mars and prevaricates the Truth by failing of 
Charity, stands for its fullness in the tremendous Epic of the 
Soul—the Summa in glorious verse—with the same Faith 
that shines in the soul of the poorest unlettered peasant in 
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every part of the Catholic world of our day. For six hundred 
years he has appealed to and held the interest of the Western 
mind, “the central man of all the world,” Ruskin calls him, 
“as representing in perfect balance the imaginative, moral 
and intellectual faculties.” But this is not the reason of his 
wide and secret ascendancy. Dante was no saint, no monk, no 
holy ecclesiastic, who might cry from the mountain tops what 
could not always be heard in the valleys and plains; he was 
the great Catholic layman of his time; the typical exile, a 
mere faulty pilgrim of Eternity like nous autres, and in that 
capacity, and thinking only of the one important relation of 
the soul to God, he imparts his own intense realization of 
Truth as it is, to those who find in his vitality of faith the 
heavenly wisdom which carries the soul over its frontiers 
d@imost into that region of intellectual vision where the saints 
live. 

Dante’s imperishable gift to the world is worth the long 
and devious experiences and heartache of his troubled life; 
his great message is twofold: the first comes through Beatrice, 
the star he followed on his stormy voyage—that the business 
of life is to keep or regain Innocence; the second comes out 
of his own sad memories—that the price of Innocence is the 
painful subdual of the human will to the Divine. The most 
homesick man of all this homesick world found the place of 
his rest, at last, by the common highroad of all wayfarers 
thither. The entire meaning of his message is contained in 
Piccarda’s famous line, “In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” 

Considering Boccaccio as Dante’s first convert, we must 
forget the former’s early faults, remembering that he tried 
his honest best in later years to suppress the Decameron, 
and forgive his utter inability to understand Dante’s attitude 
towards Beatrice because of our need of his story, however 
gossipy and unreliable much of it may be, and also because 
of his disarming humility in the Proem to his Life of Dante. 

Perhaps the most familiar features that history, through 
art, has preserved for us, are those of Dante. Who does not 
remember in earliest childhood the grim, sardonic face with 
downward sloping mouth, and disdainful expression, whose 
bust or picture confronted us from the library wall—a menace, 
a fear, a curiosity? “The man who has been to Hell” is the 
title of one such old engraving representing the man of 
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mystery walking through the streets of Verona, while little 
children run to hide in their whispering mothers’ arms. And 
yet this bitter-faced poet was once a child himself, and re- 
mained one in his soul throughout his stormy life. Moreover, 
he loved children, and wrote tenderly and observantly about 
them. But familiar as the man’s face is, we find Boccaccio’s 
charming description of the first meeting of Dante with 
Beatrice in their ninth year, vexatious in that while it says 
much of the girl, it tells little of the boy. Yet we cannot do 
without the story-teller’s account of the historic event of the 
spring of 1273. 


It happened that Folco Portinari, a man of great honor 
among the citizens, had assembled the neighbors in his 
house to entertain them, among whom was the young man 
called Alighieri, whom, since little children, especially in 
places of merrymaking are accustomed to go with their 
parents, Dante not having yet completed his ninth year, 
had accompanied. And here mingling with others of his 
own age (for there were many such in the house of his host, 
both boys and girls), the first tables being served, childishiy 
with the others, he began to play. There was among the 
crowd of children a daughter of the above-named Folco, 
whose name was Bice (although he always called her by 
her full name, Beatrice), who was about eight years old, 
gay and comely in her childish fashion, and in her behavior 
very gentle and agreeable; with habit and language more 
serieus and modest than her age warranted; and besides 
this, with features so beautiful and delicately formed and 
full; besides mere beauty of so much candid loveliness that 
many thought her almost an angel. This girl then, such as 
I describe her, and perhaps even more beautiful, appeared 
at the festa before the eyes of Dante, not I suppose for the 
first time, but for the first time in power to create love. 
And, although still a child, he received her image into his 
heart with so much affection that from that day hencefor- 
ward as long as he lived, it never again departed from him. 


This account by Boccaccio must have been written, from 
hearsay, almost a century after the event. He lived in Florence 
for years, and would also have heard much of the poet from 
friends in Verona and Ravenna, from his two sons Jacopo 
and Pietro, themselves makers of verse and devoted to the 
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memory of their father, and from his youngest daughter, the 
Florentine nun in the Ravenna convent who bore the illus- 
trious name of Beatrice Alighieri. These three had followed 
Dante into exile and to one of them, perhaps the last, he may, 
in some unusual moment, have told the story of the festa. 
But in the Vita Nuova he only writes: 


Her dress on that day was of a most noble color, a sub- 
dued and goodly crimson, girdled and adorned in such sort 
as best suited with her very tender age. At that moment, 
I say most truly that the spirit of life, which hath its dwell- 
ing in the secretest chambers of the heart, began to tremble 
so violently that the least pulses of my body shook there- 
with . . . I say that from that time forward Love governed 
my soul . . . He sometimes commanded me to seek and find 
if I might see this youngest of the angels, wherefore I, in 
my boyhood, often went in search of her. 


Dante never gives an exact description of Beatrice. He 
speaks of her charm and dignity—questa cortissima—“that 
most courteous one,” “that most gentle one,” “that most 
modest one,” who “crowned and clothed with humility went 
on her way, showing no pride in what she saw or heard,” 
when admiring Florentines rushed out of their houses to see 
the wonder pass, in her behavior very gentle and agreeable 
“with a countenance full of candor” (how he loves that 
word!), but of separate features and coloring we have no hint. 
He gives the look not the looks, and this is important and 
unusual. Of her apparel, both in this world and the next, he 
often speaks. At the famous first salutation when, after nine 
years, he sees her and is saluted by her: 


This most gracious being—appeared to me dressed all in 
pure white between two gentle ladies older than she; pass- 
ing through a street, she turned her eyes thither where I 
stood sorely abashed, and by her unspeakable courtesy 
which is now guerdoned in the great Cycle, she saluted me 
with so virtuous a bearing, that I seemed then and there to 
behold the very limits of blessedness. 


Again, in the Paradiso (XXX.) she is “olive crowned over 
a white veil, under a green mantle, with hue of living flame.” 
What an artist’s sense of color here, made living by Rossetti! 
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In the Purgatorio we see her at first veiled, stern and stately, 
but in the Paradiso the gravely smiling, earthly Beatrice is 
radiant with heavenly mirth: “the splendor of her laughing 
eyes,”' “Beatrice si bella e ridente.”? But this is his nearest 
approach to exact description. Gathering together his words 
about her, we find the qualities he loves best—an index to the 
tastes of the man: courtesy, gentleness, humility, modesty, 
nobility, candor, as over against the horrors of the Inferno, 
where treachery and ingratitude are thrust down into the 
lowest circle of everlasting ice. 

But it is not so easy from Boccaccio’s brief allusion to con- 
jure up a picture of the boy Dante. Of his youth and middle 
years we have portraits and descriptions. The youthful pic- 
ture attributed to Giotto gives us a hint of the lofty sweetness 
of expression which is far to seek in those later tragic ones. 
Put this profile beside the grim and bitter masks and busts 
of his years of exile, and one can see what life did to Dante, 
or rather what he let it do. 

Boccaccio writes of him at the dictation of others, for he 
was only eight when the poet died: 


He was of middle height; his face was long, his nose 
aquiline, his jaw large, and the lower lip protruding some- 
what beyond the upper; a little stooping in the shoulders; 
his eyes rather large than small; dark of complexion; his 
hair and beard thick, crisp and black, and his countenance 
always sad and thoughtful. His garments were always dig- 
nified, the style such as suited ripeness of years; his gait 
grave and gentlemanlike; and his bearing whether in public 
or private wonderfully composed and polished. 


Villani, his neighbor in Florence days, says: “He was a little 
haughty and shy and disdainful.” This shyness is very notice- 
able in his intercourse with Beatrice as he records it, from 
that first childish encounter to his last dream of her. No 
picture or bust of Dante represents him as bearded; but in 
the Purgatorio in his meeting with the veiled Beatrice on the 
banks of Lethe, “as children, dumb with shame, stand listen- 
ing, with eyes to earth, self-confessing and repentant, such 
stood I.” And she said: “Since through hearing (she had 
already rebuked him) thou art grieving, lift thy beard, and 
more grief shalt thou receive for looking.” . . . “Then at her 
* Paradiso X. * Paradiso XIV. 
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command I lifted up my chin; and when by the beard she 
asked for my face, well I knew the venom of the argument.”* 
But the face of Dante has come down to us through artistic 
tradition beardless, with the characteristic mouth and chin in 
full relief. Reduce Boccaccio’s pen picture of the great exile 
and Giotto’s drawing of the boy of nine, and we see a young 
face, proud and tender, large, observant eyes, shy in the swift 
dropping of the lids, eyes with the look in their depths of a 
soul that shall know secrets sweet and terrible and tell them 
with splendid truth; eyes outlooking rather than inlooking, 
yet lighted by inner fires; little boyish brown hands with long, 
sensitive fingers—sensitive altogether this Dante as child or 
man to his higher good or his undoing. The corners of the 
mouth had not yet begun to droop, and he was smiling the 
smile of the Vita Nuova with the light upon it “that never was 
on sea or land, the consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

That Beatrice was no mere allegory or idea, but a living, 
breathing Florentine girl of an astonishing spiritual ascend- 
ancy over others is obvious. Dante’s striking personality must 
have made a deep impression on anyone as good and intel- 
ligent as she manifestly was. Later, her quick spiritual 
perception probably fathomed the particular quality of his 
love and held it sacred at its own value, nor was she slow 
to show her displeasure when he fell below the high standard 
of her splendid innocence. For innocence is the tabernacle 
of Love Divine, and in the beautiful confusions of the Vita 
Nuova where Dante speaks of Love as he, and Beatrice as she, 
and then appears to identify Love with her and again with 
himself, he is but telling the great truth that Love is and 
dwells in the pure of heart. 

The Vita Nuova, which is the story of the awakening of 
Dante’s soul by love, is absolutely necessary to a true under- 
standing of Dante’s nature. It is noticeable how he never 
tears himself away from his inward life in this early work. 
There is no mention of the battle of Campaldino in which he 
manfully fought, nothing of his intellectual pursuits kept up 
with industry and keen interest all through his youth. Boc- 
caccio tells us that he gave himself up entirely even during his 
boyhood to the liberal arts and to science. Later he went to 
Bologna and, after the death of Beatrice, applied himself with 
* Purgatorio XXXI. 
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avidity to the study of philosophy, “and seized by the sweet- 
ness of knowing the truth about heavenly things and finding 
nothing in life dearer than this, he put completely aside all 
earthly cares and devoted himself entirely to it. And in 
order that he might leave no part of philosophy uninvesti- 
gated, his acute mind explored the most profound depths of 
theology. . . . Nor was the result far distant from the pur- 
pose, for without regard to heat or cold, vigils or feasts or any 
other bodily discomfort, by assiduous study he came to know 
whatever the human intellect can here know about the Divine 
Essence.” Such was Dante, intense in love and hate, and 
study and war and politics. Whatever he set himself to do 
or desire, that he did or desired with his whole self. But 
until Beatrice’s death, in 1290, the inner life was paramount. 

The smallest things were of importance there: that is the 
way of love. And all this was necessary to the great work of 
his later life. A significant event in the Vita Nuova is told 
with a touch of subtlety: 


Now it fell upon a day, that this most gracious creature 
was sitting where words were to be heard of the Queen of 
Glory (i. e., the Church), and I was in a place whence mine 
eyes could behold my beatitude, and betwixt her and me 
sat another lady of pleasant favor, who looked round at me 
many times, marveling at my continued gaze which seemed 
to have her for its object. 


The other ladies noticed it (what a thoroughly Italian scene 
and plenty of piety mixed in with it too, for Dante and his 
Florence loved Our Lady). Thus Dante managed to conceal 
his secret, taking this lady for his screen. But he seems rather 
to have overdone his feigning. Upon her leaving the city for 
a time, he had occasion to go in her direction, but “not alto- 
gether so far.” But his heart was heavy seeing that “I left my 
beatitude behind me.” And, “the day being over, I wrote this 
sonnet: 
A day agone, as I rode sullenly 
Upon a certain path that liked me not; 
I met Love midway while the air was hot 
Clothed lightly as a wayfarer might be. 
And for the cheer he show’d, he seemed to me 
As one who hath lost lordship he had got; 
Advancing towards me full of sorrowful thought 
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Bowing his forehead so that none could see. 
Then as I went, he called me by my name 
Saying: ‘I journey since the morn was dim 
Thence where I made thy heart to be: which now 
I needs must bear unto another dame.’ 
Wherewith so much pass’d into me of him 
That he was gone, and I discern’d not how.” 


In the meantime, rumor was busy, and “she who was the de- 
stroyer of all evil and the queen of all good, coming where I 
was denied me her salutation.” And then comes the beautiful 
parenthesis about the effect her salutation or even the ex- 
pectation of it had upon him, making him feel “that there 
was ho man mine enemy; and such warmth of charity came 
upon me that most certainly in that momént I would have 
pardoned whomsoever had done me an injury.” Remem- 
bering who and what the great Dante was, the delicacy and 
simplicity of the passage throws a new light on his fineness. 
When this beatitude was denied him he betook himself to 
his chamber where he could lament unheard; “and having 
prayed to the Lady of Mercies and having said also, ‘O Love, 
aid Thou Thy servant,’ I went suddenly asleep like a beaten, 
sobbing child.” A far cry this to the grim traveler through the 
Malebolge, but in such revelations of himself we touch the 
keynote to Dante’s character. 

Throughout his love-lit, stormy, indignant, bitter-sweet 
life, Dante kept the great qualification for the kingdom of 
heaven. In his faults, in his lovableness, in his deviations and 
his steadfastness, in his angers and his sorrowings, in his atti- 
tude towards enemy and friend, towards Beatrice and Virgil, 
and towards Love itself, he was always splendidly childlike. 
It is characteristic of his illustrious affection for Beatrice, her 
first appearance in the little crimson dress, to the last sight 
of her in the Paradiso when “she, so distant as she seemed, 
smiled and looked on me, then turned her to the eternal foun- 
tain.” Conversely, she treated him as a beloved, but dis- 
appointing boy. “Wherefore she, after a sigh of pity turned 
her eyes towards me with that look a mother casts on her 
delirious child.” And how beautiful her rebuke to his un- 
disciplined stare of rapture after his “ten years’ thirst.” 


“Troppo fiso,” too fixedly.* 
*Purgatorio XXXII. 
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Towards Virgil, too, Dante shows this same entrancing 
side of his nature. “I turned me to the left with the trust with 
which the little child runs to his mother when he is frightened 
or afflicted. But Virgil had left me—Virgil, sweetest Father!” 
Instead of Virgil, he finds Beatrice standing queen-like in 
bearing, yet stern: “‘Dante’ (and this is the only time his 
name is mentioned in the whole cycle of his greater works), 
‘for that Virgil goeth away, weep not yet, for thou must weep 
for other. . . . Look at me well: verily am I, verily am I 
Beatrice. How didst thou deign (the word is ironical) to 
draw nigh the Innocent? Knowest thou not that here man is 
happy?’ Mine eyes drooped down to the fount, but beholding 
me therein, I drew back to the grass, so great a shame weighed 
on my brow.” 

Many years had elapsed between the immortal refusal of 
salutation and this severe encounter, but time is not with these 
two—all is eternal. The sustained consistency of the story is 
nowhere better illustrated. He goes on: “So doth the mother 
seem stern to her child as she seemed to me; for the savor 
of harsh pity tasteth of bitterness. She was silent, and 
straightway the angels sang, ‘In te Domine speravi.’” 

How Dante spoils us for modern romance and drama, 
which never get beyond an earthly close or a problem that 
can only be solved by faith. It is all so futile, insipid and 
feeble beside this great novel of the soul. He is the poet of 
the ultimate; fierce, vindictive, disdainful and indignant as 
he showed himself in his later years towards things of time, 
one knows that this is only outer, passing, untrue; just as his 
disdainful look is but the disguise of a quivering heart; his 
real self is in the Purgatorio, the abode of contrite humility; 
his sense of values has never really swerved, though his will 
perhaps has turned from its difficult following. How full of 
music was the soul of the poet, and how wistful and hopeful 
and altogether lovely are the strains from the great liturgy 
of the Church wafted through purgatorial fires to the glories 
of the Paradiso, and voicing the soul of the contrite poet 
himself. 

Then Beatrice turns to the pitying angels who seemed, in 
their sweet harmonies, to sing, “Lady, why dost thou so shame 
him?” and reminds them that he is still a mortal who must 
understand that “sin and sorrow must be of one measure. 
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This man was such in his New Life (which means the life of 
the awakened soul) potentially, that every good talent would 
have made wondrous increase in him.” 

The frustrated sanctity of this man who loved holiness 
more than all things and understood its price and meaning is 
apparent to the reader, as to Dante himself. But had he 
been a saint we should have had no Divina Commedia, which 
is a maker of saints, and it may be after all a felix culpa 
that humiliation took the place of achievement. From his 
knowledge of his own defects, and out of the bitterness of 
failure, spiritual and temporal, out of his love and sensitive- 
ness and pain and heartache sprang the inspiration which 
became more and more creative as his exile taught him grat- 
itude and peace. For Dante died, one can but see, a purified 
soul. Catholic to the core, he was never more so than in his 
giving up of life. When, as Boccaccio tells us, “having re- 
ceived all the sacraments of the Church, humbly and with 
devotion, and reconciled himself with God in contrition for all 
he had committed against His Will as a mortal . . . he ren- 
dered up his wearied spirit to his Creator.” 

But to continue the touching scene in the Purgatorio, one 
of the most informing portions of the Commedia with regard 
to Dante’s essential self. It tells all that there is to be told of 
his sinnings and his contritions—it is his own view of himself, 
couched in the scathing reproaches of Beatrice. It is the self- 
accusation of one who has resisted the sweet Will in which 
no one knew better than Dante that peace lies. 

“Some time,” continues the stern one, “I sustained him 
with my countenance; showing my youthful eyes to him, I 
led him with me to the right goal.” She goes on to make for 
him a sort of general confession before the compassionate 
angels, telling them that “he did turn his steps by a way not 
true,” and that although she gained for him “inspirations” 
and tried to call him back in dreams and otherwise (“I seemed 
to behold the most gracious Beatrice, habited in that crimson 
raiment which she had worn when I first beheld her”) “so 
low sank he, that all means for his salvation were already 
short, save showing him the lost people”—and then, “Say, say 
if this be true; to such accusation thy confession must be 
joined.” He is speechless with confusion, but she continues 
to probe his “sad memories.” 
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“Confusion and fear, together mingled, drove forth from 
my mouth a ‘Yea,’ such that to understand it the eyes were 
needed. As a cross-bow breaks when shot at too great tension 

. so burst I under this heavy charge, pouring forth a tor- 
rent of tears and sighs, and my voice died away in its pas- 
sage.” But she is relentless. This is not time for pity, but for 
severe spiritual business, and searching questionings follow, 
which he answers at length in broken accents: “Present 
things with their false pleasure turned away my steps soon 
as your face was hidden.” 

There is a sense of eavesdropping at some immortal con- 
fessional in reading this part of the Purgatorio. One can 
hardly bear Dante’s shame, even if we apply to him his own 
lines on Virgil: “O noble conscience and clear, how sharp a 
sting is a little fault to thee.”® But it is better to take him on 
his own confession. He is too deep and simple and true to 
prevaricate even against himself. The incident of her lifting 
up his face occurs here, and in her eyes he sees reflected the 
Love of Christ, and his heart breaks with contrition. He is 
drawn through the waters of Lethe and, when near “the 
blessed bank, ‘Asperges me,’ so sweetly I heard that I can- 
not remember it, much less describe it.” And Dante is ab- 
solved and innocence regained. 

To return, as we must, to the story of the Vita Nuova, 
which gives the truest impression of Dante’s original char- 
acter before it was marred and distorted by life and by him- 
self. In about 1287, Beatrice married Simone dei Bardi. 
Dante makes no mention of this, but Rossetti thinks that an 
allusion to a wedding where Beatrice was with certain ladies, 
must refer to her as the bride. Nothing else can explain his 
extreme anguish. “Of a truth I have now set my feet on that 
point of life beyond the which he must not pass who would 
return,” he replies to one who asked him the cause of his 
trouble. 

Beatrice died in 1290 “when the Lord God of Justice 
called my most gracious lady to Himself that she might be 
glorious under the banner of that blessed Queen, Mary, whose 
name had always a deep reverence in the words of holy 
Beatrice.” 

There is a lovely little sidelight thrown upon the man, as 

* Purgatorio Ill. 
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he was wont to look and act, by his own allusion to the anni- 
versary of her death when, 


remembering her as I sat alone, I betook myself to draw 
the semblance of an angel upon certain tablets. And while 
I did thus, chancing to turn my head, I perceived that some 
were standing beside me to whom I should have given 
courteous welcome, and that they were observing what | 
did. Perceiving whom I arose for salutation, and said: 
“Another was with me.” Afterwards, when they had left 
me, I set myself again to mine occupation, to wit, drawing 
figures of angels. 


This is the friend of Giotto and the Florentine artists of his 
time. His violent weeping brought on an affection of the eyes, 
very like the modern iritis, which added to his misery. 
Boccaccio tells us that to dispel his grief, his family per- 
suaded the poet to marry one Gemma dei Donati, probably 
in 1292. There is much speculation on this marriage, but, in 
all probability, there was nothing unusual about it, except 
that Dante’s gifts not being of the lucrative sort, in spite of 
his holding public office in Florence, both husband and wife 
probably had many pecuniary anxieties. Upon his exile in 
1302, he left Gemma and his young children with their rich 
relatives in Florence and went on his lonely way, a penniless 
wanderer. There was nothing else to do, and Dante was a 
man of too much courtesy and innate gentleness to make a 
woman suffer needlessly; moreover, he was notably indus- 
trious even in that industrious age, and would have done his 
best in any case. Later on, three of his children followed 
him; they must have ioved him. Gemma remained in Flor- 
ence with Antonia and Imperia. Her husband was a man 
under sentence of death, his goods were confiscated, his repu- 
tation in Florence gone. It was the sensible thing to do and, 
apparently, he acquiesced. It was all, probably, very natural 
and ordinary. Boccaccio’s gossip can be discredited on this 
matter. That Dante never mentions Gemma is part of his 
natural delicacy and reserve. Neither does he speak of his sons 
or little Beatrice, yet he loved children, and these were his. 
To Dante there were two names that measured the whole 
of life. Florence and Beatrice, or Time and Eternity. To 
the first belonged all that was of his external natural exist- 
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ence, domestic and political responsibilties, anxieties and 
strifes, exile, wanderings, misunderstandings, friendships and 
hatreds. Beatrice stood for the interior world of his soul, the 
supernatural. There are no complainings of his hard fate in 
the Commedia, even where he shows his vindictiveness, and 
that is chidden in the Purgatorio where he sees those “untying 
the knot of anger.” The few personal allusions are overborne 
by the outlook of faith. 

The sense of justice is the great swaying force in Dante’s 
later life. When it is only human, it is hindering, blind, 
sterile, and, joined to his inveterate sensitiveness, destructive. 
When it is on the side of the Divine, it is clear-eyed, uplifting, 
wise, and raises his sensitiveness for himself to sensitiveness 
for God. So in that most touching meeting of the Inferno 
with Brunetto Latini, divine justice triumphs over Dante’s 
poignant tenderness (and who more tender than this indig- 
nant man?) for the teacher he had reverenced. “For in my 
memory is fixed, and now goes to my heart, the dear and 
kind, paternal image of you, when in the world, hour by hour 
you taught me how man makes himself eternal.” And Sir 
Brunetto from his sad eternity prophecies: “If thou follow 
thy star, thou canst not fail of glorious heaven if I discerned 
rightly in the fair life.”* One finds oneself reading the Com- 
media as if it were fact and not the great imaginings of a rare 
mind, so much is it bound up with Truth. 

Dante is no poet of moods; he is the poet of faith and 
conscience. Even the Vita Nuova is part of the whole. Lover 
of light, as he shows himself to be in so many glorious lines, 
we cannot but feel as he passes through the terrible chiaro- 
scuro of those dismal circles that his soul whispers: “This, 
perhaps, for me.” His power of making us realize the re- 
pulsiveness of sin rather than its punishment, is worked out 
in the dignity with which he handles the grotesque. Ruskin 
says this is the privilege of only the very great artist. But he 
is in his element in the Purgatorio where the Beatitudes are 
softly sung as the souls rise in grateful penitence and pain 
from terrace to terrace. The great hopeless exile of earth is 
at home among these exiles of hope in eternity. And what 
an exile Dante was, for nineteen years wandering about Tus- 
cany, often a beggar, at best, a guest! But gratitude was an 
*Inferno XY. 
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inherent, magnificent quality of this sorely wounded nature. 
Did Can Grande lavish hospitality on the difficult high- 
spirited genius? In measure, heaped down and overflowing, 
was the return, as canto after canto of the Commedia reached 
his princely host from that lonely spirit (lonely from the very 
nature of his gifts) till all was his. 

We have dwelt upon the early story of the poet, because 
against that background of an affectionate, trustful nature, 
the experience of that vital adventure lives by contrast in the 
foreground of his later sombre years. He speaks of his “con- 
version to God” in 1300, the year of the Vision, when he sud- 
denly found himself in the selva oscura where no pathway 
lay. But after this came his exile, matter enough for bitter- 
ness even to a saint, and Dante’s undisciplined sensitiveness 
led him blindly for a time. There is forgiveness for sin, but 
for the deliberate nursing of this human susceptibility there 
is an unhappy barrier to the last surrender of the soul which 
has frustrated many a saint. His life outwardly was complete 
disaster, and much of it was of his own undoing. 

But always standing sentinel over his unfaithful iife, was 
that inexorable sense of values which he called Beatrice, and 
he knew pride to be a stupidity and anger a destroyer. Ever, 
ever she beckoned him from the hollowness of himself 
to the substantial Love. And, at last, from the Purgatorio of 
treachery, betrayal and all that could wound such a nature, 
he found the smile of his last happier years and the ultimate 
beatitude. 

“We will not complain of Dante’s miseries. Had all gone 
right with him as he wished it, he might have been Prior, 
Podesta, or whatever they call it, of Florence, well accepted, 
and the world had wanted one of the most notable words 
ever spoken or sung. We will complain of nothing. A nobler 
destiny was appointed for this Dante; and he, struggling like 
a man towards death and crucifixion, could not help fulfill- 
ing it.”’ 

Without bis faults, his mistakes, his wounded life, with- 
out the love that linked the whole together into sustained 
seng, without the Summa and its glorious precision of Truth 
to which he was driven by his hungering soul, the Dante we 
know would have been impossible. It is all as it should be. 

* Carlyle. 
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“IL DOLCE STIL NUOVO.” 
A Contemplation of Dante the Poet. 
BY MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 
77] HEN Dante, led by his laurel-crowned guide, was 


wandering on the sixth circle of Purgatory, the 
penitent spirit of the poet, Bonagiunta, from 
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Sy) Lucca greeted the Florentine as the master of the 
Geet “dolce stil nuovo.” The “sweet, new style” of 





poetry had been dawning in Italy scarcely a generation be- 
fore Dante’s, and was now—in the year 1300—glowing in its 
full beauty from the pens of Dante Alighieri and his poet- 
friends. 

The question of a literary vogue, though it may attract 
the curiosity of philologists and historians, could hardly be of 
interest to us after six hundred years. But the sweetness and 
the newness of this style were not mere ornamental novelties, 
not, indeed, external attributes at all, but rays of a new light 
from within—a light that had the power to transfigure what- 
ever chance object it fell upon. The sweet, new style was the 
language of a new love, high and mystical, which saw in the 
beloved an image of Love Eternal, and which declared that 
“love and the gentle heart are both the same.” A spirit- 
change so profound from the gallant conventionalities that 
preceded the new style must have more than a historic sig- 
nificance. The new poetry of Dante’s day had indeed the sig- 
nificance that belongs to all immediate, original utterances of 
the heart which, nevertheless, draw substance from the thought 
and spiritual heritage of their age. These creations, though 
born in history, yet have the strength to emerge timeless and 
to remain the delight of centuries to come. 

In order to understand the originality of Dante’s love 
poems, and ultimately of his great epic, a glance must be cast 
over the poetic field in the thirteenth century. The serious 
poetry read by the learned Italians of that day was in Latin. 
The poet whom Dante admired as supreme was Virgil; and 
with Ovid, too, we know him to have been familiar. As Latin 
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was the language of literature, it is not surprising that Italian 
men of letters used the traditional speech in its native land. 
Nevertheless, bards could not be kept from singing in the 
vulgar tongues. In Provence, rose the tribe of the troubadours 
who have taken such a firm hold on our modern imagination 
not because we still care to read their childlike lays, but be- 
cause of the romance that has been woven round these almost 
legendary figures. Among the singers in the “language of oc” 
—as Dante called the Provencal—we find Bernart de Venta- 
dour, Pierre d’Auvergne and the knights, Rambout de Va- 
queiras, the King of Navarre and Bertrand de Born who, him- 
self, became the centre of romance and song. This lively 
troubadour, Dante praised in his De Vulgari Eloquentia and 
met in the Inferno, where the unhappy spirit was punished 
among the sowers of discord by carrying his own head “like 
a lantern” in his hand. Other troubadours known to Dante 
were Giraut de Borneil, called by his contemporaries “the 
master of troubadours,” and Arnaut Daniel, whom Dante 
praised most highly and who was believed to have written 
that mysterious lost novel, Lancelot, which the lovers, Paolo 
and Francesca, read to their destruction. All of these trouba- 
dours Dante met on different terraces of Purgatory and 
greeted with the delight of a brother in song. 

The forms used by the Provencal poets were the canzone, 
the sonnet and the sirventese—the last expressly defined by 
Dante as dealing with topics other than love. Doubt and con- 
troversy surround the origin of the sonnet—that harp upon 
which Dante and Petrarch, Shakespeare and Milton, Goethe 
and Wordsworth have played, whose chords have resounded 
through centuries. Though both a Provencal and a French 
origin have been claimed, some scholars have been convinced 
that the sonnet sprang from Italian soil. According to the 
explanation of Alessandro d’Ancona, which other scholars 
have followed, the sonnet rose out of a union between the 
Sicilian “ottava” (abababab) and the Tuscan rispetto (aba- 
bab). Yet tradition has assigned the invention of the sonnet 
form to the poets, Lodovico della Vernaccia and Pier delle 
Vigne. The latter poet it was whose plaintive voice arrested 
Dante in that gloomy wood of the Inferno where those who 
had been suicides on earth had been turned into trees, from 
one of which Dante broke a twig only to be questioned: “Why 
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do you break me?” It was Pier delle Vigne who wrote and 
flourished at the cultured, but worldly, court of Frederick II. 
in Sicily, where the poet enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
but was finally wrongly accused of treason and killed himself 
to escape infamy. 

In Sicily, then, the arts were fostered, and poetry was in 
flower. Yet in other parts of Italy, too, particularly in Tus- 
cany and Lombardy, the Provencal muse was imitated in the 
Italian vernacular. Contemporary with Pier delle Vigne was 
Guittone d’Arezzo, who joined the famous Order of the Cava- 
liers of St. Mary, the “Frati gaudenti,” and founded the mon- 
astery “degli Angeli” in Florence. Him, too, Dante met in 
Purgatory, and of him the great poet says in De Vulgarie Elo- 
quentia that he sang of love more through art than through 
sentiment. 

However imperfect the inspiration of Guittone and his 
contemporaries may have been, it was highly significant to 
Dante, upon whom we may look as the artistic conscience of 
his day, that they wrote—not in Latin, nor yet in the foreign 
tongues, French and Provencal, but in their own native 
Italian. This sign of a rising Italian glory in letters was so 
important to Dante that he wrote a Latin treatise, De Vulgari 
Eloquentia on the excellence of the vernacular for poetic use. 
This is not only a dissertation on rhetoric—it includes a con- 
sideration of different verse-forms, of the use of metres and 
words—but a contribution to esthetics. “And as to the state- 
ment that every one ought to adorn his verse as far as he can,” 
says the medieval esthetician, “we declare that it is true; but 
we should not describe an ox with trappings or a swine with 
a belt as adorned, nay rather we laugh at them as disfigured; 
for adornment is the addition of some suitable thing.”* 

The new movement of writing poetry in Italian was not 
so simple a matter as it may seem, if one considers that, as 
Dante says: 


Italy alone is diversified by fourteen dialects at least, all 
of which again vary in themselves. . . . Wherefore, if we 
would calculate the primary, secondary and subordinate 
variations of the vulgar tongue of Italy, we should find that 
in this tiny corner of the world the varieties of speech not 
only come up to a thousand, but even exceed that figure. 

1 From the English version by Ferrers Howell. 
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But he has found that 
the supreme standards of those activities which are gener- 
ically Italian are not peculiar to any one town in Italy, but 
are common to all; and among these can be discerned that 
vernacular language which we were hunting for above, 
whose fragrance is in every town, but whose lair is in none. 


Now among the early poets of the melodious vulgar 
tongue, there arose one, Guido Guinicelli by name, a Bolo- 
gnese, who was destined to become the forerunner of Dante. 
When Dante saw him in the purging flames of Purgatory, he 
longed to run toward Guinicelli, “his father” in song, and was 
only prevented by the blazing fire from embracing him. Upon 
being asked by the penitent Bolognese why he showed such 
affection, Dante replied: “Because of your sweet words, for 
as long as the modern style will last, your writings will still 
be loved.” 

With Guido Guinicelli, who died in 1276—when Dante 
was a child of eleven—the “sweet, new style” was bourgeoning. 
The love songs of the troubadours and of their imitators had 
been conventional, often the voices of a courtly chivalry, 
which cultivated love and gallantry as a fine art. Now a new 
note was sounded, which was taken up by Dante Alighieri 
and several of his contemporaries and companions—by his 
good friends, Guido Cavalcanti, Lapo Gianni, and Cino da 
Pistoia, by Gianni Alfani, Guido Orlandi and Dino Fresco- 
baldi. But the greatest of these was Dante. Is it because the 
Divine Comedy has taken such a powerful hold on man’s 
imagination for six centuries that we linger also to delight in 
the songs and sonnets of the poet’s youthful and lyric mood, 
whereas we pass by the harvest of his poet-friends? Or would 
we, in any case, even without the divine gift of the Com- 
media, acknowledge Dante Alighieri as the supreme mouth- 
piece of that new style which has not lost its sweetness after 
six hundred years? The answer to this question can never be 
given: we cannot undo history, neither can we change the 
nature of our minds. As it is, we cannot do otherwise than 
find in Dante’s songs the pinnacle of the new movement, the 
final utterance of spirit-beauty and transcendent love. 

It has been customary to divide Dante’s great bequest 
into the Divine Comedy and the Minor Works, which include, 
besides the Latin prose writings, the Vita Nuova, the Convivio, 
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and the Canzoniere. These so-called minor works do not 
deserve to be misprized. “The child is father of the man.” 
It is in the Vita Nuova, the most inspired love story of all the 
ages, that we learn to know the poet pure and simple before 
he became that complex of theologian, philosopher, moralist 
and politician which has puzzled the critical scholar. For 
Dante himself the little book—“libello” the Italians call it— 
was the golden staircase that led him to the Divine Comedy. 
To this his own words bear witness. In the first canzone of 
the Vita Nuova, Dante is himself spoken of in heaven as one 
“who will say to the doomed in hell: ‘I have seen the hope 
of the blessed.’” And in the last chapter of the Vita Nuova 
the poet speaks of a vision which made him resolve “not to 
speak any more of this blessed one”—that is Beatrice—until 
he should be able to speak of her more worthily. And he 
hopes that, if God grant him some more years of life, he will 
“say of her what has never before been said of anyone.” 

The form and structure of the Vita Nuova are in them- 
selves unique. The story is told in the simplest, most lucid 
and charming prose, the prose of a poet; but it is interspersed 
with “canzoni” and sonnets, so that we seem to hear the nar- 
rator of the tender tale raise his voice in song when his subject 
becomes impelling. Actually, the songs and sonnets were not 
composed at the time of the prose writing, but rather at the 
time of the events recorded therein, and the poet explains the 
occasions that inspired the poems and their meaning. 
Although the poet himself considered the “canzoni” the most 
excellent of verse forms, as he declared in his De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, yet we cannot help seeing in the sonnets of the 
Vita Nuova the first perfection of that complete, sustained and 
measured form which was destined to become classic. 

What is the New Life and its distinguishing beauty? If 
we understand what the Vita Nuova is, we know also the 
meaning of the “dolce stil nuovo.” Dante’s new life began 
when an ideal love permeated his life so that all things took 
on a new aspect when seen in the glow of this luminous 
beauty. “One word is too often profaned for me to profane 
it:” Dante’s love for Beatrice was Platonic love—but not as 
the term is misused today. In Dante’s love for Beatrice was 
all the fervor of a living human love; its Platonic quality 
was not a pale abstraction, not a lessening of ardor, but a 
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worship of all that is adorable focused in the adored lady of 
his heart. Dante did not, indeed, love the qualities of beauty 
and gentleness, but he loved Beatrice, the gentle and beautiful, 
and in her he worshipped the ideal. When, in the Divine 
Comedy, Beatrice finally became the heavenly guide through 
Paradise, she had become identified, in Dante’s mind, with 
that which he believed the supreme blessing—divine revela- 
tion. Yet, even in the Paradiso, Beatrice is still the Beatrice 
of the Vita Nuova, the lovely Florentine who died in her 
youth. Whether Beatrice was, as is generally understood, 
the daughter of Folco Portinari and the wife of Simone de’ 
Bardi, or whether, as some scholars prefer to believe, she was 
unmarried, makes no difference in the tale of Dante’s love. 
Never does he speak as a suitor, only as worshipper, whose 
utmost desire is to receive her gracious greeting. When the 
gentle ladies with whom Dante holds converse in the Vita 
Nuova beg him to tell them of what his happiness consists, he 
answers: “In those words which praise my lady.” And again 
a lady asks the trembling lover: “For what end do you love 
this lady, since you cannot endure her presence? Tell us, for 
surely the end of such love must be something quite new.” 
Quite new, indeed, the end and aim of this love was destined 
to be: nothing less than the supreme poem of Christian 
thought! 

If the Divine Comedy is the supreme homage to Beatrice, 
unsurpassed in all literature for power and splendor, the 
New Life has no peer for childlike tenderness and pure lyric 
beauty. It is to be regretted that the little book is not more 
widely circulated, that acquaintance with its unhidden sweet- 
ness has been confined to Dante students. It should be en- 
joyed by all-simple hearts, by the young and by the youthful 
of all ages. It would seem that this confession of the most 
Christian poet should make a more appropriate holiday and 
gift book for the reading multitude, than the jeweled cynicism 
in the Rubaiyat of a Persian Hedonist! 

As in the Vita Nuova we find Dante, the poet, so in the 
Convivio we find rather the pedantic scholar. To us the 
Convivio cannot possibly have the irresistible appeal of the 
Vita Nuova. To the Dante scholar, to the historian it is full 
of valuable information. It throws light on Medizval Philos- 
ophy, on Dante’s knowledge of Aristotle and the poet’s Scho- 
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lastic interpretation of Greek thought; on his ideas in regard 
to the vulgar tongue which he developed further in the De 
Vulgari Eloquentia. The Convivio helps one to understand 
the structure of the Paradiso, and Dante’s system of Ethics; 
and it contains a passage which is precious to the biographer 
-a passage of lament over his exile. But what inspiration 
can the lover of poetry draw from the Convivio? 

First, it must be considered that Dante planned to build 
the Convivio round fourteen canzoni in praise of Philosophy, 
even as the Vita Nuova was built round the canzoni and son- 
nets of the period treated therein. Yet Dante did not carry 
out the plan which he announced in the first tract of the 
Convivio, and the book contains only three canzoni and four 
elucidating tracts. According to Witte, the fourteen canzoni 
which were originally meant to be thus used, can still be 
traced in the Canzoniere, or “Book of Songs,” which includes 
all Dante’s lyric poems. As it is, we must be content with a 
prepared banquet of three canzoni: the first, an appeal to 
Rhetoric: “Voi che intendendo il terzo ciel movete;”’ the second 
the famous “Amor che nella mente mi ragiona,” an enthu- 
siastic praise of the gentle, beautiful and virtuous lady, Phil- 
osophy; the third, “Le dolci rime d’amor, ch’io solia,” in which 
the poet turns from the praise of love to the praise of “valore” 
or “virtuous worth.” But significant for those who seek to 
understand Dante as poet is the very fact that even in this 
treatise on the delights of Philosophy the canzoni are made 
the chief bearers of thought, and the prose with all its learned 
exposition merely the handmaid of these songs. Such a sub- 
ordination would be inconceivable in our day. It proves the 
seriousness with which the art of poetry was approached, the 
weight of spiritual content with which its vessels were laden, 
the sacredness of the poet’s mission. As in the Convivio, the 
praise of Philosophy was intrusted to poetry, so the final 
homage of the “divine science,” Theology, and the complete 
structure of a theological system was to be embodied in a 
poem. 

To Dante, and probably also to his colleagues, a poem 
meant more than a form of utterance: it was a thing in itself 
which took on individuality and became separated from the 
author as soon as it was completed. This attitude is reflected 
in the poet’s address to his own song, which we meet again 
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and again. All three canzoni of the Convivio end with the 
blessing which the poet gives them on their way. In the 
second canzone he even speaks of a sister-song—“una sorella 
che tu hai”—which may seem contradictory to this one. Naive 
and touching is the end of the first canzone. There are few 
who will understand its meaning, the poet says to his spirit- 
child; but if the song should come upon those who do not 
seem capable of understanding, it should take comfort and 
say to them: “Consider at least how beautiful I am!” 

In the Vita Nuova we find the same parental tenderness 
toward the poet’s songs. “My gentle ballad,” says its author, 
as he exhorts it to go where it will be honored. The first can- 
zone in the book Dante calls “the daughter of love, young and 
clear.” And the third canzone, a long lament for Beatrice, 
he ends, addressing the song itself: 


My song, so full of pity, now go weeping, 

And find again the ladies and young maidens, 
Those unto whom your sisters 

Were wont to carry happiness, rejoicing; 

And thou who art the daughter of great sorrow, 
Go forth disconsolate to dwell among them. 


The Canzoniere of Dante is merely a collection of all his 
canzoni, ballads, sonnets and sestine which were written at 
various periods of his life, including those covered by the 
Vita Nuova and the Convivio. It is believed that Dante did 
not himself make this collection. Yet it must have been made 
early, for it is found in manuscripts which are now in libraries 
of Florence, Rome, Venice, Milan, Paris, London, Oxford and 
Manchester. The history of the various printed editions of 
Dante’s poems, beginning at the end of the fifteenth century, 
need not here be given. Suffice it to say that they vary in 
their inclusiveness. Witte, for instance, in his collection of 
Dante’s “Lyric Poems” included the Epigrams, the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms which are paraphrases in Italian “terza rima,” 
the verse-form of the Divine Comedy, and, finally, Dante’s 
Italian “Credo.” Furthermore, it is not to the point here to 
consider the doubtful authenticity of several poems in the 
Canzoniere, the reasons why scholars like Witte and Fraticelli 
disagree, for instance, on Dante’s authorship of the patriotic 
canzone “O patria, degna di trionfal fama,” or why certain 
poems have been attributed to Dante’s friends, Cino da Pistoia 
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and Guido Cavalcanti, to his inferior and confusing name- 
sake, Dante da Maiano, and to the great poet’s unknown son. 
In spite of doubt and contradiction, enough remains of the 
Canzoniere which has been accepted and which offers further 
insight into the poetic thought of the greatest Florentine. 

Among the canzoni we find chiefly those that resemble 
the long songs round which the Convivio was woven and 
which, probably, were meant to be included in this book. 
These canzoni seem elaborate, involved and intellectualized 
beside the limpid, naive, inspired poesy of the Vita Nuova. 
Conspicuous and full of ingenious artistry are the canzoni 
in which Dante plays repeatedly upon the word “pietra” or 
stone. The conjectures in regard to this rock are character- 
istic of the varying interpretations of the poet’s veiled mean- 
ing. The “pietra” poems were written in that period of 
Dante’s life which was under the sway of Philosophy. Now 
this lady, Wisdom, cannot be lightly wooed. She must be won 
by arduous effort, even determined and laborious pursuit of 
difficult studies. It is, therefore, not surprising that the poet 
should call this lady hard and pitiless as stone. Indeed, in 
the second canzone of the Convivio he refers to a sister can- 
zone which, by calling the beloved lady cruel and disdainful, 
seems to contradict the song of her praise. This natural inter- 
pretation is followed by Witte, but contradicted by those 
commentators who look upon Dante’s years following the 
death of Beatrice not only as devoted to philosophic studies, 
but as distracted by different earthly passions. The Pietra 
of the “stone poems,” according to them, was a hard-hearted 
lady who had enkindled the poet’s ardor; and other poems 
of that period were addressed to other ladies. 

It is to this period of disloyalty that Beatrice is believed 
to refer her reproaches against Dante in the Purgatorio. 
Further, some poems are supposed to have been inspired by 
friends whom Dante was known to have had during the 
period of his exile, among them Gentuccha of Lucca. For us 
who seek the living poetry, it is not essential to know the facts 
and causes that brought about this precious and still undi- 
minished life. We shall not linger long over the didactic odes 
—the precursors of the vigorous comments on prevailing 
morals in the Divine Comedy—nor over the artful sestine in 
which the poet shows himself the perfect virtuoso. We shall 
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listen for that music which resounds the lucid strains of the 
Vita Nuova, strains which, we believe, must have been in- 
spired by Beatrice, giver of blessings for all time. 

In spite of Dante’s greater admiration for the canzone, it 
is in the sonnets rather than in the canzoni of the “Book of 
Songs” that we find the magic of pure poesy. In these delicate 
vessels of fourteen lines lives that spirit which, by its youth- 
fulness, defies centuries. There is one sonnet in which this 
spirit breathes unmistakably—one which Carducci empha- 
sized as characteristic, which Rosetti illustrated, and which 
has been given much praise. Dante addressed this sonnet to 
Guido Cavalcanti, to whom he alludes in the Vita Nuova as 
his best friend (primo amico). The other friend to whom 
he refers in the sonnet is the poet, Lapo Gianni, and the ladies 
are respectively the beloved of Guido and Lapo and Dante’s 
Beatrice. What young and wistful soul with an imagination 
that delights in sailing away from the dross of daily affairs 
on far, enchanted seas would not in our own day utter the 
same wish—so natural, so youthful, so appealing—to the 
friend of his heart, that Dante sent to Guido over six hundred 


years ago! The sonnet may thus be rendered in English: 


Guido, I would that you and Lapo and me 
Some powerful enchantment soon would seize 
And place upon a boat that at each breeze, 
To suit your whim and mine, would skim the sea. 
And no misfortune and no ills that be 
Could set an obstacle against our ease. 
What pleases one, the other too would please, 
And this delight would grow upon us three. 
And Lady Vanna and Lady Lagia, too, 
With her o’er whom the sacred numbers glow 
The good enchanter with us would conveigh. 
And there we should discourse of love all day, 
And each of them such sweet content would know, 
As, I believe, would Lapo, I and you. 


In the Convivio Dante has set forth the fourfold way in 
which his canzoni in honor of Philosophy should be under- 
stood. The poet’s own exposition is significant because the 
same method of interpretation must be applied to the Divine 
Comedy. The four senses in which a poem of import and rich 
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meaning must be read are the literal, the allegorical, the 
moral and the anagogical—that is the metaphysical or spir- 
itual sense. The extraordinary union of these four points of 
view must be kept in mind and the more capable one is of 
adopting this fourfold interpretation, the better one will be 
able to penetrate the infinite depths and to enjoy the unique 
beauties of the divine poem. 

Dante believed in a real heaven and a real hell, and 
he believed that the real men and women whom he had 
known, whose kin he was meeting on the streets of Florence, 
were really suffering in the fiery depth of the earth, 
were really doing penance on the steep mountain of Purgatory 
or were really steeped in music and light, adoring the sempi- 
ternal rose. Without this belief in the reality of those realms 
of which he had so clear and bright a vision, he could not 
have reproduced it with such unfailing exactness, nor have 
given it to the world with such irresistible power. 

The allegorical aspect of the Divine Comedy is not hard 
for us to follow, as it is the natural modern tendency to lay 
overdue emphasis on the symbolism of Dante’s vision. And 
yet how marvelously this symbolism is carried out! Every 
punishment in hell expresses the horror and torment inherent 
in the sin itself. 

In Purgatory the allegorical aspect is even more obvious. 
The penance, willingly performed, is on every terrace a sym- 
bolic opposite of the sin from which it is to cleanse the peni- 
tent. The lean band of the gluttonous fast while the sweet 
scent of fruits entices them. The envious—those who have 
been guilty of “invidia” or perverted sight—have their closed 
eyelids sewn to their faces with threads of iron. 

Most of all the poet’s guides must be understood both 
literally and symbolically: Virgil, the incarnation of that 
classic heritage of thought and art which Dante so revered, 
and Beatrice, the revelation of the Divine. Yet every char- 
acter, every creature, every material object that the pilgrim 
meets on his unearthly journey has some allegorical sig- 
nificance. 

The third dimension of the divine poem is the moral. 
The stupendous moral power of the Divine Comedy is due, in 
the first place, to the infallible clearness and justice of Dante’s 
ethical conception, and, in the second place, to the genius of 
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his poetry. The same morality—and it is after all the estab- 
lished Christian morality—if set forth in tracts, in sermons or 
the crude allegories which appeared in subsequent centuries, 
could never have made such an indelible impress on men’s 
hearts. 

The stern justice of Dante which resulted from his firm 
belief in the seriousness of Christian morality, was, however, 
tempered by a marvelously sympathetic insight. Though he 
hated the sin, he often loved the sinner. He could not do 
otherwise than delegate great men, geniuses and princes whom 
he admired, to their proper circles of the Inferno or upon the 
terraces of Purgatory where they belonged, because it was not 
his own inclination or private judgment that placed them 
there, but the justice of that moral law before which he 
bowed. Yet the poet’s eye penetrated the motives that led to 
the baneful deeds and graded the punishments according to 
the greater or lesser evil of these motives. It is characteristic 
that those who erred through weakness, through the inordinate 
love of things good in themselves, are in the first circles of 
hell, where the torments are less severe, and that the violent, 
the fraudulent, and, finally, the treacherous, are subjected to 
the most frightful suffering. In Purgatory, too, the sins are 
measured even as they were inspired by lack of love, by dis- 
torted love, by defective love, or, lastly, by excessive love 
which brings about the more pardonable sins of the senses. 
Indeed, love which rules the world is also made the centre 
of morality. The greater the departure from this glorious 
and blessed centre, the more accursed is he who thus departs. 

The fourth dimension in which the Divine Comedy must 
be viewed is the anagogical or spiritual. Here it may be said 
that there is not a syllable in the whole poem which has not a 
spiritual or religious meaning. It is characteristic of med- 
ieval thought that even science was theological. The struc- 
ture of Heaven with its graded spheres and their planets and 
stars, of the earth with Jerusalem at one pole and Purgatory 
at the other, was determined by its religious significance. 
But far more important is the inseparability of morality and 
religion. A distinction between these two forces which we 
are accustomed to see made in our day, would have been in- 
conceivable to Dante. The distance from love which causes 
sin, is at the same time and essentially a departure from 
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Divine Love. Even so Beatrice, the heavenly guide who leads 
the pilgrim soul onward where Virgil’s guidance must cease, 
has become Revelation, the only true giver of blessings. 

Though the spiritual meaning is present throughout the 
Divine Comedy, it is in the Paradiso that it shines most un- 
mixed with remembrances of earthly shadows. It is in Para- 
dise that all souls, even those which appear in the lower 
spheres, are content. 

Now as the mighty poem lies before us, viewed in its four 
dimensions—the literal, the allegorical, the moral, and the 
spiritual—the question presents itself: wherein lies the great- 
ness of the divine epic? It is not in any one of these four 
aspects, but in the extraordinary harmonization of all four. 
It is not Dante the chronicler, or Dante the symbolist, the 
moralist, or even the theologian, whom we admire, but Dante 
the poet. For the poet alone can present the soul’s life—vivid, 
complete. 

It is to Dante as poet that the greatest homage is due in 
this hour of six centuries’ remembrance. There are, to be 
sure, other aspects beside the poetical—poetical in the all- 
inclusive sense—which make the Divine Comedy a valuable 
document. The present writer was asked recently if Dante’s 
mind had not been so filled with political prejudice that his 
poem amounted practically to a political pamphlet. Political 
passion, to be sure, was not wholly cooled when Dante wrote 
his cantos; but such passion was subordinated to the stern 
justice of the moralist and, what is more important for us, to 
the clear understanding of the poet. For the historian, no 
doubt, the Divine Comedy is full of precious first-hand ma- 
terial: it is an autobiography the like of which has never 
since been known. Further it is the most illuminating pre- 
sentation of medieval thought. The philosophy, the science, 
the literature of the thirteenth century may all be studied 
here: the procession of public characters and men of letters 
met in the Inferno and on Purgatory in itself makes the 
Divine Comedy a great historical and literary encyclopedia. 
Such passages, moreover, as the invective against the frivolous 
Florentine women give a better insight into the manners and 
morals of Dante’s day than volumes of history. 

But is it for his contribution to historical knowledge that 
Dante has been a name to conjure with? It is not historians 
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that have power over the hearts and the imaginations of 
generations of men, but prophets and poets. Nor would the 
Divine Comedy deserve all the veneration bestowed upon it, 
if it were not a living, throbbing drama with passions, griefs 
and joys as true today as in the thirteenth century. The 
greatest epic poet entered into the heart of each of his monu- 
mental characters with the penetration of the greatest dra- 
matist. How perfect was his understanding of the distin- 
guished pagans in the Limbo or ante-hell, those virtuous, but 
unblessed spirits whose sorrow is the knowledge that they will 
never see salvation! “Desire without hope”—how universal 
a state is this, how truly the poet has known its bitterness! 

Dante, who had the father of painters, Giotto, for a 
friend, was himself a master portrait painter in his own 
medium of Italian verse. Universally known is his descrip- 
tion of the heretic Farinata degli Uberti, who “towered above 
with breast and forehead as if he held all hell in great con- 
tempt.” But not tragic figures only did the poet portray. No 
picture could be more charming, more innocently joyful than 
Dante’s first glimpse of Matilda, the lovely guardian of the 
earthly Paradise as she goes singing and picking flowers along 
the river of forgetfulness. Here Dante, the poet, outshines all 
troubadours in his tribute to spring and flowers and loveliness, 
and in this song of Eden we find again the youthful Dante of 
the innocent heart, the Dante of the Vita Nuova. 

In the Inferno Dante is tragic, human, penetrating and 
dramatic; in the Purgatorio he has added to these traits the 
sweetness of hope and the Eden-charm of innocence and joy. 
But in the final cantos of the Paradiso the poet has tran- 
scended poetry: “the indescribable, here it is attained.” In 
his utter humility, the pilgrim soul, face to face with refulgent 
bliss, reiterates the powerlessness of his own speech to trans- 
mit the overpowering beauties. And even as he does so, his 
speech turns to music. “O luce eterna!” we hear the poet of 
poets cry out; and in his ecstasy the hope of all Christianity is 
jubilantly fulfilled. Dante beholds the mystic rose where 
Mary, Queen of Heaven, is enthroned among the biessed, 
where Beatrice, still granting him her smile, has her everlast- 
ing seat and where the multitudes of angels fly eternally from 
God to the blessed and from the blessed to God. Dazzled by 
the stupendous glory of the Trinity, the poet is overwhelmed; 
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and yet he feels his will and his desires moved with the even 
motion of a wheel by “Love who moves the sun and other 
stars.” 

What does all this fervor and this beauty mean to us after 
six hundred years—especially to those of us who do not speak 
the language of the “sweet, new style?” There is no reason 
why the poetry of Dante should not mean as much to us as to 
the contemporaries of Dante. In a way, it might mean even 
more: for we are in a position to know, as they could not, that 
there has been none greater than the poet of the thirteenth 
century. Our contact with him today can be only a question 
of the right approach. 

The Divine Comedy chiefly, but also the minor works of 
Dante have been translated by poets of the first rank into the 
main languages of modern Europe. To these poets infinite 
thanks are due. 

Not long after the death of Dante Alighieri, a Professor- 
ship was established for the exposition of the Divine Comedy. 
This post was held by Boccaccio, the father of a long line, a 
veritable multitude of Dante commentators. In the fourteenth 
century public chairs for Dantology were founded at Florence, 
at Pisa, at Bologna, at Venice, at Plaisance. According to 
Witte, the interpretations of the earliest commentators, 
chiefly Boccaccio, Benvenuto de Imola and Francesco da Buti 
have strongly influenced later interpreters. Yet, obviously, 
the later the interpreter, the wider a tradition he has at his 
disposal; and neither repetition nor contradiction is fruitless, 
as long as it serves to deepen intimacy with the almost inex- 
haustible poem. Especially the nineteenth century with its 
romantic revival, its return to the primal forces of intellectual 
life, has produced zealous Dante scholars of the first degree. 
Again, the learned commentators have worked in all coun- 
tries of the western world. We find among many distin- 
guished colleagues, the Italian D’Ancona, Trivulzio, Carducci, 
Cesari, Giuliano and Fraticelli, the French Ozanam, the Swiss 
Scartazzini, the German Witte, Kannegiesser, Forster and 
Wegele, the English Lord Vernon, Moore, Rossetti, and the 
American Charles Eliot Norton. 

There has been a tendency to deride somewhat the faith- 
ful study of commentators, as if, by entangling one’s self in 
the network of their interpretations, one were sure to miss the 
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shining kernel itself. Such scorn is a fallacy. In the first 
place, the devoted scholars have smoothed the way for us: by 
laborious examinations of manuscripts they have assumed the 
responsibility of providing us with authentic texts; through 
their philological and historical studies they have cleared 
away the obstacles presented by language, by obsolete expres- 
sions, by traditions and conceptions—Scholastic, astrological 
or political—which seem to us foreign and remote. In the 
second place, a great work of art not only quickens the spirit 
directly, but scatters seed broadcast which bring forth fruit, 
some a hundredfold, some a thousandfold. The imagination 
of Dante has kindled a multitude of other imaginations; his 
light shines diffused through centuries into numberless places, 
and, though it be seen through seven veils, is yet his light. 
Not every eye can look straight at the sun: “by the reflected 
light we have our life.” 

In this hour of remembrance, then, there is not one among 
us who lives in the world of poetry and Christian thought, 
to whom some small ray of that strong light has not pene- 
trated, however little he may be aware of its source. And 
whether we be among the receivers of reflected light or 


among those who sun themselves directly in the poet’s glory, 
we cannot but unite in gratitude to the Florentine who, on the 
banks of the Arno, first beheld his eternal Beatrice and raised 
his voice in the “sweet, new style.” 


























DANTE AS A PHILOSOPHER.* 


BY RT. REV. WILLIAM TURNER, D.D., 
Bishop of Buffalo. 


<9] \ a strange irony of fate, Dante’s great poem has 
"| come to be viewed by posterity in a way that 
confuses with singular infelicity the true per- 
spective of the interests to which the poet wished 
to appeal. For some, the Divina Commedia is 
primarily political. For others, its artistic excellence is its 
paramount perfection. For the spiritually minded it is the 
fullest, richest, and most inspiring religious document that 
the Ages of Faith have bequeathed to us. For almost all mod- 
ern readers the intense human interest in the poem is its chief 
attraction. To very few, comparatively, does it appeal as a 
philosophical work, the product of a mind truly philosophical. 
Yet, it was the philosophical interpretation of the poem that 
Dante himself esteemed to be of the greatest importance. In 
his Dedicatory Epistle to Can Grande della Scala, prefixed 
to the Paradiso, he tells us that the hidden sense of the poem 
is moral philosophy, the scope of which he defines in the 
words of the Second Book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

Dante, has, indeed, been fully avenged for the wrongs 
he suffered at the hands of his Florentine fellow coun- 
trymen. The exile has come to his own at last. In “the sacred 
poem to whieh heaven and earth have set their hand,”? he has 
achieved the renown for which his heart yearned. He who, 
like the Man of Sorrows Himself, had not where to lay his 
head, has built up in his own way a mansion wherein the great 
minds of posterity have found a home. He who experienced 
how bitter is the bread of the stranger, now offers food to the 
multitude of obscure and illustrious alike who seek the bread 
of the word. He who knew how hard it is to go up and down 
the stairways of foreign houses, has drawn all generations of 
men to tread with him the steps that lead down to suffering 
and direful woe, to ascend with him the path of purgatorial 
penance, and at last by the golden stairways of Paradise to 


‘This article is reprinted from The Catholic University Bulletin, April, 1910. 
? Paradiso XXYV., 1, 2. 
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attain to endless joy and the blessed immortality.’ But, while 
he has thus drawn to him the modern world, he still protests 
as pathetically as of old: 


O ye who have undistempered intellects 
Observe the doctrine that conceals itself 
Beneath the veil of the mysterious verses.‘ 


One reason for the failure to recognize Dante as a philos- 
opher is the fact that he was so obviously a theologian. His 
sacred poem has been described as “Aquinas in Verse;” it is, 
indeed, a summary of Catholic theology. Even his contem- 
poraries recognized his claim in this regard. The epitaph 
composed by Giovanni del Virgilio calls him “Dante the theo- 
logian,” and a tradition dating from Boccaccio’s time repre- 
sents him as having obtained his degree in theology at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, but without having been formally inaugu- 
rated because he was unable to defray the expenses incidental 
to that ceremony. But, even if he did obtain his degree in 
theology, if he did sit at the feet of Siger who 


“Reading lectures in the Street of Straw 
Did syllogize invidious verities,”* 


that did not prevent him from being a philosopher as well as 
a theologian. Like his master, St. Thomas of Aquin, he could 
lay claim to the double distinction. Indeed, the epitaph just 
quoted confers on Dante this twofold honor: 


Dante theologian, skilled in all the lore 
Philosophy may cherish in her illustrious bosom. 


In his day the two sciences were distinguished, without being 
separated from each other. Reason was divine; revelation 
was reasonable; there could, therefore, be no contradiction 
between theology, which treated of revealed truth, and phil- 
osophy, which relied on human reason alone. The theologian 
was a philosopher, and the philosopher was almost invariably 
a theologian. 

Again, it is urged that Dante expressed his contempt for 
philosophy. In the Jnferno* he makes a demon boast of being 
a logician. Dante, however, was not always just to his 
enemies; and if his allusion is to be taken as reflecting on the 


*Cf. Ozanam, Dante and Catholic Philosophy (New York, 1897), p. 45. 
*Inferno IX., 61, 63. * Paradiso X., 136, 138. * Inferno XXYII., 122, 123. 
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logicians of his time, it simply shows that he did not approve 
their methods in logic. He himself was not above the use of 
rigid logical formulas, as is evident from the Vita Nuova, the 
Convivio and De Monarchia. 

The passage which is, to all appearance, the most serious 
arraignment of philosophy is the well known speech of Virgil 
in Purgatorio III., 34, 45. The heathen poet having led Dante 
to the Mount of Purgatory and seeing how his companion is 
bewildered at the novel spectacle, turns and says to him: 


“Insane is he who hopeth that our reason 

Can traverse the illimitable way 

Which the One Substance in Three Persons follows! 
Mortals, remain contented at the quia; 

For if ye had been able to see all, 

No need were there for Mary to give birth; 

And ye have seen desiring without fruit 
Those whose desire would have been quieted, 
Which evermore is given them for a grief. 

I speak of Aristotle and of Plato, 

And others many’’—and here he bowed his head 
And more he said not, and remained disturbed. 


The passage rightly understood, far from being an ar- 
raignment of philosophy, is a vivid and thoroughly human 
presentation of the legitimate claims of reason. Like the early 
Christian Apologists, and following the example of the great- 
est of the Schoolmen, Dante pictures the pagan world as long- 
ing for the light of Eternal Truth which Christ first shed on 
man. Virgil himself had shared this longing. Like Plato and 
Aristotle he had naturally aspired to know the whole truth; 
with them he had shared the desire “which evermore was 
given them for a grief.” He had had a faint feeling that the 
dawn of supernatural revelation was approaching, when Faith 
should shed its effulgence over the realm of supernatural 
truth, and the mystery of the Triune God should become an 
acquisition of human knowledge. Because he was denied that 
vision he bowed his head in gricf “and more he said not, and 
remained disturbed.” The pagan world had penetrated the 
deepest truths of the natural order; it had discovered the 
facts, but could not penetrate the mysterious reasons of exist- 
ence. Had it been able to do so, Christ had not needed to 


vou. cxur. 48 
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come. For these, therefore, who live in the light of Christian 
Revelation there are two worlds of truth. The one was known 
to Plato and to Aristotle: it is the world of philosophy. The 
other is known only to Christian believers: it is the world of 
faith, the realm of theological speculation. The second com- 
pletes and rounds out the first. In the world of faith, is satis- 
fied that desire “which evermore was given as a grief.” He is 
“insane” who would confound the two orders of truth, and 
hope by unaided reason to reach the heights of supernatural 
faith, Thus does Dante set limits to philosophic inquiry. 
Within those limits he recognizes that reason may satisfy its 
natural longing, understand its own world, and discover 
therein a natural knowledge of God. 


“Philosophy,” he said, “to him who heeds it 
Noteth, not only in one place alone, 

After what manner Nature takes her course 
From Intellect Divine and from its art.”* 


How, then, does Dante avail himself of this privilege? 
What is his manner of philosophizing? Broadly speaking, 
there are but two methods in philosophy, two ways of achiev- 
ing the philosopher’s task. The one is the Aristotelian, the 
other the Platonic. The Aristotelian method begins and ends 
with knowledge. Its starting point is intellectual reflection, 
its goal is scientific explanation. The Aristotelian philosopher 
seeks the noumenon in the phenomenon, the universal in the 
particular. He traces effects to their highest causes. He sees 
the beautiful, and he analyzes it. He discovers the good, the 
noble, the sublime, and he submits them to logical discussion. 
He is ever and always asking why? and the answer, if it satis- 
fies his mind, satisfies his soul. The Platonic method begins 
with wonder and ends in contemplative love. Its starting- 
point is the appreciation of the beautiful; its goal is intuition 
of the highest beauty. The Platonist seeks the ideal beautiful 
in the particular and imperfect manifestations of it. He does 
not go back from effect to cause, but upward from the ma- 
terial, the changeable, the sense-bound, the imperfect to the 
immaterial, the immutable, the spiritual, the perfect. He dis- 
covers the beautiful, but, instead of analyzing it, he loses him- 


tInferno XL., 97, 99. 
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self in admiration. He encounters the good, the noble, the 
sublime hidden in the shadow representations of them in the 
world of experience, and he is thereby carried in thought to 
that other world which is above us, the home of the really 
good, the truly sublime, the ideally perfect. For him expe- 
rience is always more than experience: it is a visitation from 
another and a better world. For him the reason why a thing 
is, is a secondary consideration, subordinate to the uplifting 
and spiritually regenerative value of all knowledge. 

Now, both these tendencies, the Aristotelian and the Pla- 
tonic, may be present in one and the same mind. They are not 
so far apart as one may at first sight imagine. Each in its 
own way seeks the permanent in the world of change. The 
searchlight of knowledge is thrown on the whole field of 
human experience in order to reveal the permanent intel- 
lectual element. That is Aristotelianism. The whole world of 
experience is made to pass through the glowing furnace of 
personal feeling in order that it may be purified of the dross, 
and only the pure gold of spiritual sentiment remain. That is 
Platonism. The machinery, so to speak, is different, but the 
task is essentially the same. The manner is different, the 
style is different—cold, clear, exact, scientific determination 
in the one case; warm, rich, free poetic expression in the 
other—yet the aim is fundamentally identical, and the result 
is also identical. For the true is the beautiful, and the per- 
manently beautiful is the eternally true. In God, Whom both 
the Aristotelian and the Platonist ultimately attain, each in his 
own way, both find the goal of all philosophical activity. 
Infinite Thought and Infinite Love, Absolute Truth and Eter- 
nal Beauty. 

Both these tendencies were strong in Dante. That he was 
an Aristotelian almost goes without saying. His whole intel- 
lectual world was Aristotelian. His mind was endowed with 
abundant talent for scientific accuracy and correctness of de- 
tail. The mold in which education fashioned him was 
scientific in the Aristotelian sense. The stuff out of which his 
thoughts were woven with such wonderful skill, the raw 
material, so to speak, of his poem, was Aristotelian. For him 
Aristotle was, in his own grand phrase, “the master of those 
who know.” So naturally do his thoughts seek expression 
in the formularies of Aristotelian philosophy that when, in 
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the upper circles of heaven he is asked by St. John the Evan- 
gelist to give an account of the most distinctive Christian vir- 
tue, Charity, he answers without the least suspicion of incon- 
gruity, in the very words of the First Book of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics.*. Human reason, which is his guide through the lower 
regions, is, indeed, typified by Virgil. Patriotic considerations 
compelled him to do this, and a strong personal devotion to 
the legendary, rather than the historical, conception of the 
Latin poet’s relation to Christianity. If it were not for these 
considerations he might have taken the Stagyrite instead of 
the Mantuan for his guide. At any rate, the explanations 
which he puts in the mouth of his leader are often almost 
verbally taken from the works of the Greek philosopher. 
Dante knew his Aristotle. Though he depended on imperfect 
translations, he seized the spirit of the philosopher better 
than many a modern scholar who studies the original text. 
“The glorious philosopher to whom Nature, above all others, 
disclosed her secrets”® was for him the final court of appeal 
in all questions of purely natural knowledge. 

But while this is undoubtedly true, and admitted by all, it 
is not less true that Dante was a genuine Platonist. His first 
hand acquaintance with Plato’s teaching was, no doubt, 
meagre enough. Nevertheless, he must have known some- 
thing of the doctrines of the Timzus, which was accessible in 
a translation. He was familiar with the Consolations of Phil- 
osophy by the Christian Platonist, Boethius. He was fond of 
quoting St. Augustine’s City of God and the Confessions. 
From Cicero he gleaned a knowledge, not always accurate, of 
the doctrines of Plato. But more serviceable far than all these 
sources was his own spiritual experience, from which, like 
many before and since his time, he drew his Platonic inspira- 
tion. Although he had no immediate knowledge of Plato’s 
works, he had in his own soul an intimate source, a rich 
fountain of Platonic thought. In fact, his whole life is a vivid, 
though pathetic, commentary on Platonism. From the mo- 
ment when, at an early age, he began to be a lover of the 
beautiful, until the day when he put the last touch to the 
sacred poem wherein she whom he had first loved was hon- 
ored as no woman before her had been honored,” his spirit 


* Paradiso XXVI., 37 ff. * Convivio Ill., 5; Oxford edition, p. 277. 
*” Vita Nuova, n. 43. Oxford edition, p. 233. 
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had undergone the Platonic purgatorial process of personal 
suffering. His mind had passed through the discipline of 
pagan philosophy and classic culture. His soul had been chas- 
tened by penance and Christian piety. He had been rescued 
from the “wildering wildwood,” the “selva salvaggia,” by faith 
and repentance. It is, unfortunately, more than a figure of 
speech to say that, in his case, 


The passionate heart of the poet 
Was whirled into folly and vice. 


Through it all he had preserved his ideal. Troubadour and 
Platonist that he was, he worshipped at the shrines of false 
divinities, but kept ever in his heart the ideal of spiritual 
beauty, to which at last he was able to give his undivided al- 
legiance. Had he continued to dwell in the region of primary 
experience, he might, like Petrarch, have become a sweet 
singer in whose song one personal note would recur in varied 
cadence. But, he did not choose to do so. Being a Platonist, 
he could not. He made his first vision of the beautiful to 
serve a higher purpose. He cultivated the spiritually beautiful 
as the aim of all his thoughts. He sought the higher beauty 
in all the vagaries of his own fancy, and the record of his 
search is the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. Then he planned 
a still wider search. He sought it beyond his own real expe- 
rience. In his imaginary journey through all the world of 
spirits, he reviewed all history and all science, seeking every- 
where the same Beauty, and finding it at last in God, to the 
footsteps of Whose throne he was led by Beatrice, the type of 
Divine Revelation. In this way, by searching for the nou- 
menal, or permanent, beauty amid the phenomena, or “imi- 
tations” of it in the world of human experience, Dante became 
a Platonist, a profoundly personal Platonist. His journey, 
which began in the “selva oscura,” and ended in the vision of 
Eternal Truth and Beauty, was no irrelevant excursion into 
the region of fancy. It was a deliberate attempt to interpret 
all human life, not only in terms of enlightenment, but also in 
terms of disciplined emotion. It was a quest of the beautiful, 
as well as of the true. By personal feeling, therefore, and by 
his own spiritual development more than by the study of 
books, Dante became a philosopher-poet, after the manner of 
the poet-philosopher. As an Aristotelian, he aimed at scien- 
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tific determination of the actual in terms of essences and 
causes. As a Platonist, he ranged up and down the universe 
of human thought and feeling, seeking an interpretation of 
the actual in terms of the ideal. 

In becoming a philosopher of this Platonic type, Dante 
did not cease to be a poet. On the contrary, his philosophy 
elevated his poetry to a higher degree of artistic excellence. 
Poetry, when it is merely a play of fancy, without any refer- 
ence to the serious purposes of life, and without relevance to 
spiritual values is, indeed, poetry, but it is poetry in the most 
elementary stage of development. Poetry, which to the pri- 
mary pleasantness that comes from its response to the de- 
mands of the ear, adds the deeper beauty which consists in 
response to the demands of the soul, is poetry in its highest 
and best form. I do not mean, of course, that poetry, in order 
to be perfect, must be didactic. What I mean is that poetry 
is lacking in the supreme quality if it is not philosophical. 
And I use the word “philosophical” as Aristotle uses it in his 
famous saying that poetry is “more philosophical than his- 
tory.” History neglects no detail of human experience. It 
reproduces human life with all its circumstances. Poetry 
passes over many circumstances as being trivial or unmean- 
ing, and submits the residue to the discipline of harmonious 
expression. Though, in one sense, poetry sees less than his- 
tory, in another sense it sees more; for it sees more deeply. 
It sees the soul behind the silhouette; it hears the music of the 
voice behind the silent record of historic sayings. It interprets 
not only in terms of truth, as the higher kind of history does, 
but also in terms of artistic feeling and articulate emotion. 
In a word, it philosophizes. For, the warp and woof of the 
silken web which the poet weaves is human experience, in 
which, like the philosopher, he seeks the permanent amid the 
fluctuating events. So that in ultimate analysis the business 
of the poet and that of the philosopher are in part identical. 

In this sense the Commedia has a transcendent philo- 
sophical quality which other poems possess, either not at all 
or only in a lesser degree. No one would deny that there is 
in the Homeric songs a system as well as a story. Homer has 
his definite ideas of the gods and heroes, of heaven and earth, 
and the shadowy underworld, of man and those things about 
which man is chiefly concerned. Those ideas, simple, naive, 
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childlike, are eternally beautiful and eternally human. 
Therein lies their charm. But they are admittedly unsatis- 
fying to the developed mind. The Homeric world is such a 
world as children’s fancy might construct; childish, perhaps, 
rather than childlike. There is in the Homeric conception of 
existence no reflectiveness, no serious sense of sin, no reali- 
ization of the need of purification and penance. The religion 
is a fair weather religion, full of sunshine and gladness, the 
religion of a people who have not yet felt the deeper spiritual 
needs which a wide knowledge of even this world arouses. 
This defect the Greek himself discovered later, when he came 
to realize through the insight of the tragic poets and the phil- 
osophers that there is within us something above nature, 
something which the beautiful, natural creations of the Olym- 
pic world do not satisfy; and from the moment that that dis- 
covery was made, the religion of Homer could no longer 
respond to the spiritual needs of the Greek people. Again, 
the Homeric conception of religion, while it was artistically 
rounded out, was fragmentary, from the philosophical point 
of view. The cultus of each deity was practical, local and, 
therefore, particular. Whatever underlying principle there 
was, such as personification of nature, remained vague, doubt- 
ful, incoherent. When, now, we turn to Dante, we find an 
infinitely wider range. In his own words, he “leads all wan- 
derers safe through every way,”™ through sin, suffering, pen- 
ance and purification, to the final joys of the Blessed. If we 
accompany him we are not always in the sunshine, but pass 
from deepest shadow through penumbra into light eternal. 
And through all our journey we are guided by a definite sys- 
tem, the rational content of which is satisfying to the reflect- 
ing mind. 

In Faust we have the direct opposite of what we find in 
the Iliad. In the Homeric poems all is objective: in the great 
modern drama there is preponderance of subjectivity. Indeed, 
the modern world feels too keenly the subjective aspect of 
sin and suffering. Its philosophy is too poignantly personal. 
Thus, the Weltschmerz, the tragedy of the world and of 
human iniquity is the all too sombre theme of Goethe’s mas- 
terpiece. It is true, poetry thus gains in richness, fullness and 
reflectiveness. But even from the artistic point of view the 
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gloom is too dense. Neither the poet nor his audience can 
penetrate the curtain of subjective feeling that hangs like a 
mist upon the scene. To the great questions which man is 
ever asking concerning his own destiny and the meaning of 
life, there is no answer except Heine’s sneer, 


Ein Narr wartet auf Antwort. 


Life is an enigma, which the poet does not solve; because he 
cannot. Here, too, the onesidedness of the poet’s philosophy 
hampers the action of the poem, and is a defect even from the 
point of view of art. 

If we turn now to Shakespeare, we find a still more inter- 
esting problem. Shakespeare, like Dante, swings around the 
whole circle of human experience in search of material. Like 
Goethe, he is reflective, but unlike him, he is objective as well 
as subjective. With him, action dominates feeling, as it ought 
to. He sees, he feels, he reflects, he analyzes, but when he 
comes to reflective reconstruction his work remains fragmen- 
tary and incomplete. This is not because he is a dramatist, 
but because his mind is powerless to dominate the whole 
world of human experience: he does not conquer his world; 
it conquers him. Like a sailor who would start to sea without 
compass or chart, he is soon lost in the limitless expanse of 
human experience. 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. 


Shakespeare can rise to the sublimest heights of religious 
feeling. He is always respectful, and can be even tenderly 
reverential in his illusions to Christ and Christianity: 


Many a time hath banished Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks and Saracens; 
And, toiled with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy; and there, at Venice, gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul unto his captain, Christ, 
Under Whose colors he had fought so long. 
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He is a philosopher, too, as is evident from the study of his 
Sonnets. In the plays, also, his extraordinary power is no- 
where more remarkable than in the ease and sureness with 
which he disentagles the actuating principle from the mass of 
fluctuating and confusing details of human characters and 
human institutions. He possesses in a high degree the philo- 
sophical gift of finding the essence in its accidental setting. 
Indeed, some critics go so far as to assign him a place among 
the Scholastics. “He is a distincting Thomist,” writes Father 
Bowden, “on the following points: his doctrine of the genesis 
of knowledge and its strictly objective character; the power of 
reflection as distinctive of rational creatures; the formation of 
habits, intellectual and moral; the whole operation of the 
imaginative faculty.”’* Nevertheless, he is weakest where 
Dante is strongest. He is lacking in totality of vision: he fails 
to grasp all reality, dominate it, and articulate into his con- 
ception of it those fragments of philosophy which are unex- 
celled for depth of insight and breadth of sympathy. Only 
those who are weary of the world problems, who are content 
with a restatement of them without a solution, who are ready 
to cry out in protest against sustained constructive effort in 
philosophy are satisfied with Shakespeare and hail him as 
their prophet. His message is gospel to the agnostic mind. 
All this, one may object, would go to show the defects of 
Homer, Goethe and Shakespeare as philosophers, but does not 
affect their poetry, by which they are first and last to be 
judged. The contention, however, is that, in the higher 
reaches, poetry becomes identical with philosophy, and the 
deficiencies of the philosophical synthesis necessarily detract 
from the completeness of the artistic harmony. This becomes 
evident if we compare for a moment the symbolism of the 
great poets. Symbolism, in fact, is the contrivance by which 
the poet introduces reflection, while discarding the rigid tech- 
nicalities of philosophical systems. Homer’s symbolism is the 
simplest. His reflection is restricted to moral musings on the 
characters of men, and the result is embodied in epithets ex- 
pressive of moral qualities: Agamemnon, of kingly presence; 
Hector, the restless, the domineering; Penelope, the faithful; 
Achilles, the impetuous, and so forth. Here the thought-ele- 
ment is very meagre, while the picturesqueness is at its max- 
“The Religion of Shakespeare, London, 1899, p. 34. 
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imum. In Goethe, especially in the second part of Faust, the 
symbolism is subtle, subjective, overladen with thought-con- 
tent, but lacking in the picturesque quality. Shakespeare’s 
symbols are direct images. They are taken from the whole 
range of human experience. But, they are restricted to expe- 
rience. They are eminently empirical. They have no tran- 
scendent thought-element in them; they sum up experience at 
various times, in various places, and that is all. In Dante’s 
poem symbolism plays an essential part. There the symbol- 
ical interpretation is the primary interpretation. And it is 
a unique system of symbols. The symbols in it are real per- 
sons and real objects. Virgil is human reason, Beatrice is 
Divine Revelation, St. Lucy is enlightening grace; the panther, 
the lion, and the she-wolf who bar the way, are Lust, Pride 
and Envy. These are as definite, vivid and picturesque as the 
Homeric epithets: they are infinitely more rich in thought- 
content. They are as rich in content as Goethe’s symbols and 
incomparably more definite. Like Shakespeare’s characters, 
they are the results of experience and introspectior, but in 
Dante’s hands they cease to be empirical. They are molded 
into a world system in which the relations, for instance, be- 
tween Reason, Revelation and Grace, or between Lust, Pride 
and Envy, are worked out with the minutest philosophical 
precision. These symbols are drawn from his own experience 
and from the study of books. The whole world, past, present, 
and to come, all nature, all history, all the speculations of the 
theologians, all the reasonings of the philosophers, all the 
dreams of the poets, the men whom he knew, the places which 
he saw, the incidents of his own sad wanderings, his griefs, his 
joys, his hopes, his fears, his hatreds—all these furnish ma- 
terial for his symbolism. But, the material was first ordered 
and arranged into a definite, rational system. It was passed 
through the transmuting fire of a great love. What results is 
beautiful, therefore, it is poetry; it is true, therefore, it is 
philosophy; it is good, therefore, it is moral. In this way, 
Dante attained the effect which he himself intended, namely, 
to compose a great poem to which symbolism offered the key; 
the inspiration of the poem was to be Beatrice, and its pur- 
pose to teach moral philosophy. “The subject of the poem,” 
he says," “is man in so far as by merit and demerit he is 
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liable to just reward and punishment.” It would, therefore, 
be unfair to Dante’s memory to separate the philosophical 
from the poetical or the poetical from the philosophical in his 
work. 

“All genius,” says Coleridge, “is metaphysical,” because 
it brings us into contact with the ideal. The actual is the 
realm of talent. Genius of whatever kind, scientific, literary, 
artistic, philosophical, cannot rest in the actual, it seeks the 
ideal actualized in what is incidental and accidental. Dis- 
covery, in every line of human achievement, is the revelation 
of the ideal in the actual world, where it is fragmentated, dis- 
guised and degraded. It is the ideal that gives meaning and 
significance to the actual. Science seeks to unveil the law 
that lies beneath the everchanging events in the physical 
world; history seeks to show forth the principles that underly 
the passing show of human activity, human thought, and 
human passion; the science of government endeavors to estab- 
lish harmony in the conflict of human interest, human effort 
and human aspiration. Poetry and philosophy have a higher 
aim. They take all nature and all human experience for their 
kingdom; they range over all knowledge and all human ac- 
tivity in search of the Beautiful and the True. When they, 
happily, agree, and each in its own way discovers God, then 
the poet and the philosopher are blended in one; then God is 
the Beauty, of which the world is a symbol, and the Truth, of 
which the world is an expression, and, like Faith and Reason, 
poetry and philosophy “make one music as before, but 
vaster.” Philosophy, in point of fact, “lisped in numbers.” 
All the earliest philosophers were poets, too. Plato had been 
a poet in his youth, and he became a philosopher without 
ceasing to be a poet. The prose of his Dialogues lacks only 
technical conformity to the rules of versification to make it 
numbered diction of the highest order. No wonder, then, that 
Dante succeeded in combining so happily the poetic gift with 
the philosophical. Look at that face of his in Giotto’s im- 
mortal fresco. There you see, as Carlisle says, “the softness, 
the tenderness, the gentle affection, as of a child.” You see in 
it also the pride of genius, the stubbornness of invincible reso- 
lution, and intelligent obstinacy, a masculine strength and 
sternness. There is at once the gentleness of the Platonic 
lover of spiritual beauty and the forcefulness of the Aristote- 
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lian scientific genius. As a Platonist, he felt, he suffered, 
he expiated his own folly, and through grace attained salva- 
tion. As an Aristotelian, he set out systematically, first to 
conquer the technical difficulties of his art, then to acquire his 
material by the study of science and theology, and, lastly, to 
coérdinate, systematize and dominate the whole field of 
knowledge, like another Alexander, looking for more worlds 
to conquer until his task was accomplished, and he had in 
reality brought beneath the sceptre of his genius the whole 
world of nature and of human nature. But, if he submitted 
his own soul to the discipline of suffering, and subjected his 
mind to the restraint of classic culture, if he attained through 
infinite toil to a final domination of human experience for the 
purpose of his poem, the inspiration that sustained him 
through it all was his love for Beatrice and his resolve to 
honor her as no woman had been honored before. Therefore, 
while the body, so to speak, of his work was Aristotelian, the 
soul of it was Platonic. He conformed to the fashion of the 
troubadours, but rose immeasurably above them ir serious- 
ness of purpose. A troubadour, then, in externals, he was an 
Aristotelian in intellect, and Platonist in heart and soul. 

It remains to consider briefly another title by which Dante 
can claim to be a philosopher. In common, current, phrase, a 
philosopher is one who has mastered his own moods, who is 
so securely intrenched in his own convictions that he is proof 
against all the assaults of “outrageous fortune,” one who has 
learned to bear the untoward events of life with calmness, 
imperturbability and even cheerful resignation. To meet mis- 
fortune “philosophically” is to meet it with patience and 
noble self-repression. To be a philosopher is, in homely 
phrase, “to burn one’s own smoke,” and not blacken the land- 
scape of one’s own and other minds with the products of 
those fires that “try men’s souls.” This is the Stoic notion of 
philosophy, and the Stoic keyword is “self-mastery.” Now, 
Dante, both in theory and in practice, showed his apprecia- 
tion of Stoicism. Among the most singular of all the verdicts 
he pronounced on the heroes of antiquity is that which he 
passed on Cato the Younger, the saint, so to speak, of Roman 
Stoicism. Dante did not place him in the inferno of the sui- 
cides, nor in the limbo where the other great pagan heroes are 
gathered; he could not place him in the Church Suffering nor 
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in the Church Triumphant, because Cato had not seen the 
light of Grace. Consequently, he assigned to him the task of 
guarding the gates of Purgatory: 


“I saw beside me an old man alone, 
Worthy of so much reverence in his look, 
That more owes not to father any son. 


Reverent he made in me my knees and brow.”’"+ 


This post Cato is to hold until the day of Judgment, when, on 
account of his natural virtues, he is to be admitted to the com- 
pany of the Blessed. Another indication of Dante’s Stoic in- 
spiration is his frequent, and singularly beautiful, references 
to light. Light was the Stoic symbol of truth and of God, and 
readers of the Divina Commedia know the use that Dante 
makes both of the reality and of its symbolism in the gloom of 
the Inferno, in the pale atmosphere of the mount of suffering, 
and in the ascent to the dazzling effulgence which surrounds 
the Godhead in Heaven. Without detracting from the sub- 
limity and tenderness of Milton’s address to Light, one may 
echo Dinsmore’s verdict that “no poet has been more keenly 
sensitive to light” than Dante.’*® For Dante, then, as for the 
Stoics, light is the emblem of truth and peace, and every man’s 
endeavor ought to be to let the blessed light illumine undis- 
turbed his own soul. “Love,” he says in the Convivio,” “is 
the informing principle of philosophy, and it manifests itself 
in the exercise of wisdom, which brings with it marvelous de- 
lights, namely, contentment under all circumstances and in- 
difference to things that enthral other men.” He was, then, a 
theoretical Stoic, his Stoicism being, of course, tinged with 
Christian moderation. 

In practice, too, he was a Stoic. He sought to realize the 
Stoic ideal in his own life. It is this ideal that reconciles the 
apparently contradictory descriptions of him left us by Vil- 
liani and Boccaccio. Villiani says: “Like other philosophers, 
he was stern, nor did he readily converse with unlearned 
men.” This was the Stoic gravitas, the disdain for the vulgar 
crowd. Boccaccio, on the contrary, tells us: “He was remark- 
able for courtesy and good breeding. . . . He bore all his ad- 


“ Purgatorio I., 31-51. 
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verse fortunes with true fortitude, nor did he ever yield to 
impatience or bitterness, except in his political trials.” This 
was the Stoic self-mastery, a virtue which he acquired in the 
school of suffering. At home, as well as in exile, he led a life 
apart from the world in which he dwelt, and it was only by his 
high resolve, by his love and faith that he was conducted 
along hard, painful and solitary ways to “the lofty triumph of 
the realm of truth.” We may picture him as he appears in the 
story of his visit to the monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo 
in the Lunigiana. “He moved not, but stood silently contem- 
plating the columns and arches of the cloister. And again 
I asked him what he wished, and whom he sought. Then, 
slowly turning his head and looking at the brethren and at me, 
he answered, ‘Peace.’” This peace he attained, Stoic-fashion, 
by self-mastery. But, at the cost of a struggle. There were 
discordant elements in his character. He was by nature 
proud, bitter, almost acrid, in his hatreds, unconciliating, un- 
forgiving. Listen to his expression of disdain for the cowardly 


and indolent: 
“Speak not of them, but look and pass them by.”?* 


From the traitor, Alberigo’s, frozen lips in the depths of the 
cold crystal of Cocytus, he hears unmoved this plaintive 
prayer: “For pity, break the ice upon my face, that I may 
weep a little while, before my fount of tears freeze up again.” 
Dante will not do the traitor even this facile favor, but an- 
swers with terrible severity: 


“To be rude to him were courtesy.”** 


Now, look on another picture and see the fine sensibility of 
the man. When, in Purgatorio XIII., he meets the host of the 
Envious, who for punishment are blinded, he remarks: 


“To me it seemed a want of courtesy 
Unseen myself, in others’ face to peer.” ** 


These and other opposing tendencies of his character were 
finally harmonized by the help of Christian Stoicism. Once 
he had reached self-mastery all the divergent passions of his 
soul were reconciled in the one grand Stoic trait, Magna- 
nimity: 

“Inferno Ull., 51. “Inferno XXXIII., 150. ” Purgatorio XIIl., 73, 74. 
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“Come after me and let the people talk; 
Stand like a steadfast tower that never wags 
Its summit for the blowing of the winds.’ ° 


And again: 


“To stand four cornered to the blows of fortune.’’?! 


The soul, confident in its own courage and strength, con- 
temptuous of everything mean and petty, despised the faint- 
hearted and the cowardly. Of the spirits who, in the heavenly 
war, took part neither with God nor with Satan, he says in 
scathing phrase: 


“These have, then, no hope of death.” ** 


This lofty, proud Stoic soul—buttressed it is on conscience 
and impregnable will’—speaks to us through the solemn, 
stern deathmask. There, too, as in Giotto’s fresco, there are 
not wanting traits of tenderness, refinement and a peculiar 
feminine softness of outline; but over all is the Stoic trait, 
Self-mastery. If the fresco in the Bargello is the portrait of 
the youthful Platonic lover, the deathmask is the true image 
of the mature Stoic philosopher. 

Such, then, was Dante the philosopher. He has an ac- 
knowledged right to stand, as Raphael represents him, among 
the disputants in theology, a noble, austere figure, somehow 
alone, in spite of the distinguished company, somehow apart 
from them all—his head neither encircled with the halo of 
sainthood nor crowned with the tiara or the mitre of eccle- 
siastical dignity, but enwreathed with a simple garland of 
laurel—a poet among theologians. He has an equal right to a 
place in the companion picture, the school of philosophers. 
There, indeed, he should be at home, with Plato, whose ideal- 
ization of love he imitated, with Aristotle whom he honored as 
“the master of those who know,” with the Stoics whose severe 
dignity and noble self-mastery he admired. There, in that 
exalted company he might have occupied an honored place, a 
poet among the philosophers. 

* Purgatorio V., 13-15. ™ Paradiso XVII., 24. # Inferno Ill., 46. 











DANTE’S POLITICAL THEORIES. 
BY J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


=== HE political doctrines of Dante are largely specu- 

| lative, hence independent of any particular po- 

litical condition. Dante is more concerned about 

Still his 

: | polities cannot be entirely diescsiated from the 
political condition of Europe in his age. We observe that 
during the lifetime of Dante the political power of both the 
Papacy and the Empire were waning. The political unity of 
the Middle Ages was breaking up into modern national states. 
Italy, although early in forming its language, was tardy in 
attaining its political unity. The Italy of Dante’s time was 
hopelessly partitioned into numerous petty states and princi- 
palities practically independent of the Empire. These were 
the scene of perpetual discord and internecine warfare. 


Dante’s own city of Florence was not an exception. 
According to Dante, God is the universal Cause of all 


Lhe | 


things—“Jddio é universalissima Cagione di tutte le cose. 
The entire visible universe, hence also organized society, is 
formed according to the plan in the mind of the First Cause. 
The State is not absolute; it is bound by the laws of the Uni- 
versal Cause. According to Dante, in order that there may be 
a State, there must be a number of men or a multitude. They 
must inhabit a definite territory which often is a natural 
boundary, as a mountain range. These men must constitute 
a unity, especially by having one supreme government, and 
there must be a distinction between the rulers and the ruled, 
or the governors and the governed. Dante is well aware of 
the organic nature of the State. He holds that as nature pro- 
duces the thumb, the hand, the arm and, finally, the whole 
man for a definite function or end, so also God, through nature 
which is His art, brings into being the individual, the family, 
the village, the city, kingdom, and, finally, the entire human 
race, all with a special end or purpose in view.’ 

Dante himself does not enumerate the various character- 

*Convivio Ill., 6. ? De Monarchia IL., 3. 
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istics of the State, but we cull them from his writings, and thus 
show that his concept of the State is closely akin to that of 
modern writers on the State, except that Dante was principally 
concerned with an all-embracing Superstate, rather than with 
particular or national states. Hence, in making a study of 
the State, we are necessarily principally occupied with his 
idea of a universal State. 

Dante attributes the origin of the State to the will of God. 
God created man and endowed him with the social nature 
he possesses; hence, the State results from the nature of man 
and ultimately from the will of God. Dante also bases the 
necessity of the State on the nature of man. Man needs the 
help of other men. Culture, civilization would be unknown 
without the State. The necessity of the disciplinary power of 
the State arises from the fact that man’s nature is an impaired 
nature, corrupted by original sin. De facto, man is so unruly 
that he must often be forced to obey laws enacted for the 
benefit of the entire community. 

Dante holds that the prime end or aim of the State is 
the temporal happiness of all its subjects. He says that man 
was born to be happy, and that the State should endeavor to 
make man happy during this life. The Church is supreme in 
matters spiritual, the direction of man to his eternal destiny. 
In order that men may be happy the State must maintain 
peace, one of the most important requisites for happiness. 
Moreover, the State should aim at the freedom of all its sub- 
jects. The State should guarantee the liberty of men. An- 
other aim of the State is to maintain justice. Dante asserts 
that the world is best ordered when justice prevails therein.’ 
As cupidity is the worst enemy of justice, the State must con- 
trol the greed and covetousness of men which leads them to 
violate justice. The State must protect the poor and the 
feeble against the rapacity and avarice of the rich and 
powerful. 

Dante preferred monarchy, at least as the form of the 
universal government. Most political writers of his time show 
a marked preference for the monarchical form of government. 
It was the prevailing form in Dante’s age, and he had little 
opportunity for studying any other forms except as exhibited 
in Italy. And there, the vicissitudes of his native city of Flor- 
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ence inspired him with little confidence in the democratic 
form of government, and inclined him to desire a strong 
monarchical form which would abolish party strife and main- 
tain peace. Dante holds that the human race is in the best 
condition of well-being when it is free, and that it is most free 
when it is under the Monarch, that is the head of the world 
monarchy or Superstate. 

Dante divides all governments into two classes, politiz 
recte, which we may call good governments and politix 
oblique, or bad or perverse governments. Good govern- 
ments are those that promote impartially the liberty, welfare 
and happiness of all within the State. Governments are bad 
when they deviate from this proper aim and purpose and 
lend themselves to class or party or faction, and thus injure 
the general welfare of the State. Dante maintains that any 
government may deviate from right purpose, and _ that, 
therefore, there should be a supergovernment, or a universal 
monarchy, which would control, regulate and check all sub- 
ordinate governments. The subjects of particular govern- 
ments are very often unable to vindicate and uphold their 
rights, and might be reduced to slavery were there no 
superior power to curb bad governments and hold them in 
check. 

Dante does not propose to abolish the various forms of 
government, whether they be democracies, aristocracies or 
monarchies, provided they acknowledge the supremacy of the 
world Monarch, the highest official of the Superstate. Dante 
admits that even monarchies may degenerate into tyrannies. 
There are many kings, he says, but few are good. One may 
state, concerning Dante’s views on monarchy, that he up- 
holds the principle of unity of government with one highest 
official at its head, whatever form of government that may 
be. He pushes the principle of unity of government to its 
ultimate logical conclusion when he advocates one supreme 
government for the whole world. Does Dante declare him- 
self in favor of an hereditary monarchy? In answer to this 
question it must be stated that, in Dante’s time, the office of 
the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire was elective and not 
hereditary. Dante seems quite indifferent whether the mon- 
archs or rulers of various countries, be elective or hereditary, 

* Paradiso XIII., 108. 
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provided their government is a good government, that is 
functioning for the benefit of all the citizens of the State. 
He teaches that all governors or rulers are the servants of 
the people. The subjects of a government are not slaves, 
they are not to be exploited. The ruler or chief executive 
is an official whose bounden duty it is to provide for the 
welfare of the governed. Hence, Dante calls the head of his 
ideal Superstate, “the highest official.”® 

No government is absolute, that is unlimited in its legis- 
lative power. No government, not even the world Monarch, 
can enact any laws contrary to the natural law, or that law 
which flows from the very nature of man and of society. 
Dante states that human law (ius humanum) is the founda- 
tion of the Empire, and that, the imperial government dare 
not violate.’ Recognizing the differences between various 
nations and peoples, he recognizes that they must be ruled 
by different laws, hence there can be no fixed rules for the 
organization of particular States. 

Not only have officials of the State duties and obliga- 
tions, but the citizens also have their obligations and respon- 
sibilities. The criterion of a good subject is obedience to the 
laws of the land. Dante says: “We have the law according 
to which a citizen is said to be good or bad.”’ A citizen 
should make sacrifices for the State and the defence of the 
State is one of his grave obligations. 

Dante teaches that the origin of sovereignty is God. God 
is the fountainhead of all being, all good, all law, all power, 
all authority and sovereignty. Both the supreme spiritual 
authority of the Church and the supreme temporal authority 
of the State are derived directly from God. However, the 
Church derives its authority directly from God, by His own 
words, by His personal revelation. The authority of the 
Church does not result from the needs of human nature. 
The State also derives its power directly from God, in the 
sense that it does not receive its power through the Church 
or some other institution, but its power and necessity flow 
as the result of man’s nature, and, therefore, it receives its 
power from God, the Author of nature and the natural law. 
Dante says that nature is the organ or the instrument of 


God. He maintains that what is received from nature, 
*Convivio IV., 4. * De Monarchia Iil., 10. 
* De Vulgari Eloquentia I., 16. ® De Monarchia I1., 2. 
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is received from God, but that the converse is not true.’ 
Hence, although the temporal power is derived from nature, 
it is derived from God, whereas, although, the spiritual power 
is derived from God, it is not derived from nature. Dante 
regards both the Church and the State as remedies against 
the infirmity of original sin.’° It is of importance to note that, 
according to Dante, the sovereignty of the State springs from 
nature and is based on human nature. Dante states explicitly 
that the ancient Roman State was ordained by nature.” 

The Roman State, however, or Roman sovereignty, was 
confirmed in especial manner by Divine Providence, as mani- 
fested by miracles performed in its favor. Hence, Dante 
asserts that the Roman Empire was divinely chosen. It is 
significant that when Dante speaks of the Roman conquest 
of the world he attributes it to the Roman people. This would 
indicate that he held that the sovereignty of the Roman State 
was the sovereignty of the Roman people, and that sovereignty 
is primarily located in the people, although it is exercised by 
the leaders of the people, that is, by their government. He 
teaches that there should be one ruler of a community who 
governs with the consent of the others.** To the objection 
that Roman power was not obtained by universal consent, but 
by force, Dante answers that the Roman Empire was extended 
in accordance with the decrees of Divine Providence, which, 
he says, is above all law, hence superior to the universal con- 
sent of the governed. Therefore, in the case of the Romans, 
universal consent was not necessary to make their authority 
to govern legitimate, for their authority or government was, 
so to speak, imposed by Divine Providence, otherwise, how- 
ever, the universal consent of the governed would be neces- 
sary to render the extension of Roman dominion legitimate. 

Dante writes that the Church has no direct temporal 
authority, for God did not grant the Church that authority, 
neither did men by universal consent, since not only Asia and 
Africa, but even most Europeans were opposed to the tem- 
poral power of the Church. This also tends to show that 
Dante holds that sovereignty is primarily located in the people 
themselves who have the natural right to determine who shall 
govern them, or exercise the sovereignty which remains in 
their possession. 

* Ibid. IIL., 14. * Ibid. TIl., 4. # Ibid. UL, 7. 4 Ibid. I., 5. 
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That Dante really taught that the sovereignty of the State 
remains with the people, although they cede its exercise to a 
governor or ruler, may be inferred from the following: “The 
authority of a prince does not belong to him, he only has its 
use, for no prince can confer authority on himself, he can 
receive authority and relinquish it, but he cannot create an- 
other prince, for the creation of princely authority does not 
depend on the prince.”** We believe the correct interpreta- 
tion of this passage to be that only the ruler, or the governing 
power of the State, has the right to exercise sovereignty. The 
ruler does not give the governing power to himself, but re- 
ceives it from the governed, i. e., the people, who cannot exer- 
cise that power themselves, but must confer it on a governor 
or ruler. The government can only use that power for the 
benefit of all citizens, sovereignty remaining in the possession 
of the people. Dante proves that the State is entirely inde- 
pendent of the Church, and its head, the Pope, hence he shows 
that sovereignty is manifested externally by its independence 
of any external power. 

Dante declares that the people are not bound to recog- 
nize the illegal exercise of any sovereign power, and that they 
are free from the yoke of usurpers. He even concedes to the 
people the right to overthrow a government which they have 
not acknowledged and to which they have not consented. 

According to Dante, the sovereignty of the State is the 
sovereignty of the ruler, combined with that of the people, or 
the sovereignty of the government and of the governed. The 
people primarily possess sovereignty, but cannot exercise it, 
the ruler exercises it for the benefit of the citizens, but he does 
not possess it, and he cannot divide, alienate or destroy it. 

In discussing the relation between the Church and the 
State, Dante was principally concerned with proving that the 
secular power is not derived from God through the Church or 
some minister or vicar of God. He holds that the secular 
power is not dependent for its origin and being on the author- 
ity of the Church. Dante takes up the various arguments ad- 
vanced by medizval publicists in favor of the supremacy in 
this field of the Church and replies to them. 

After having stated that the temporal power is not de- 
rived mediately through the Pope, Dante asserts that, in a 
%* Ibid. IL, 7. 
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certain sense, the Emperor is subject to the Pope, since tem- 
poral happiness is in a way subordinated to eternal happiness: 
“Let Cesar, therefore, revere Peter, in the same manner as a 
first-born son should revere his father; so that enlightened by 
paternal grace, he may more effectively irradiate the world 
over which he has been placed by Him alone, Who is ruler 
of all things spiritual and temporal.”** Dante insists on the 
independence of both Church and State, but he expects them 
mutually to support and assist each other. 

In his attempt to establish the political superstructure of 
his world monarchy on a firm basis, Dante gives it an his- 
torical setting. He endeavors to show that the Holy Roman 
Empire of his day is the logical and historical sequence of 
the ancient Roman Empire. Such an assumption is, of course, 
unwarranted. Dante does not prove any such continuity, he 
simply assumes it. 

The most important feature of Dante’s political theory is 
his idea of a universal empire. In the first book of his De 
Monarchia, Dante sets out to prove that the universal empire 
is necessary for the peace and welfare of mankind. “Tem- 
poral monarchy, then, or, as it is called, the Empire, is the 
government of one prince above all men in time, or in those 
things and over those things which are measured by time.”** 
Dante means that there should be one supreme government 
over all men, no matter of what religion or nationality they 
may be, and that this supergovernment should continue as 
long as the world endures. Its authority is limited to tem- 
poral affairs; it is not concerned with the eternal destiny of 
man. The common temporal aim of man is human happiness. 
Dante argues, therefore, that when many are tending toward 
the same end, there should be one ruling or governing power 
directing the many towards that end. Lack of unity produces 
discord and rivalry—effective obstacles to its attainment. As 
the whole human race has a common earthly end or destiny, 
it should also have a common earthly government. 

Dante writes** that wherever there is a controversy, there 
must be a judge to decide the controversy. He says a contro- 
versy may arise between any two independent princes and, 
since neither is subject to the other, it is necessary to have 
recourse to a third whose jurisdiction extends over the two 

“ Ibid. III. 16. 8 Ibid. 1. 2. % Ibid. I., 10. 
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litigants. If this third be the universal Monarch, then we 
have precisely the official whose necessity we seek to estab- 
lish. But if not, then the third party will again have an equal 
or some one entirely independent of his jurisdiction with 
whom he might dispute. Hence, a third party would be 
needed again, but if this third party should have an equal, it 
would be necessary to have recourse to one possessing still 
greater jurisdiction, and the process would be carried on in- 
definitely. This is manifestly impossible. Consequently, there 
must be one supreme judge whose decision would terminate 
all controversies, either directly or indirectly, and this will be 
the Monarch or Emperor. Therefore, a universal empire is 
necessary for the welfare of the world. 

The condition of mankind is best, Dante states, when men 
are most free. But only under the rule of the universal Mon- 
arch is the human race most free, for only when there is a 
supreme Monarch, can bad governments be corrected and 
regulated, and the liberties of men safeguarded. 

Furthermore, Dante holds that to be best which most 
faithfully reflects unity." The welfare of mankind depends 
on the unity of the wills of all individual men. But there 
can be no unity of wills unless there be one will, which is 
the master and regulator of all other wills. However, this 
cannot be unless there be a prince whose will regulates and 
unifies the wills of mankind. Therefore, it is best for human- 
ity to submit to the government of the universal Monarch. 
The common political organization of mankind into one whole 
is the most perfect organization of the human race. The 
unity of the entire race in one universal empire, Dante regards 
as the highest form of political perfection which mankind may 
attain. 

Having considered some of Dante’s arguments in favor of 
a Superstate or universal monarchy, let us see now, and to 
what extent other States are to be subordinated to this colossal 
political structure. We read the following words of Dante 
regarding the relation of particular States to the Superstate: 
“But it must be carefully observed that when we say that 
mankind may be ruled by one supreme prince, we do not 
mean that the most trifling judgments for each particular 
town are to proceed immediately from him. For municipal 

" Ibid. 1., 15. 
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laws sometimes fail, and need guidance, as the Philosopher 
shows in his fifth book to Nicomachus.* Nations, kingdoms 
and States shall enjoy the right to frame special laws for 
their own special and peculiar needs. Only in those things 
that are common to all men, should men be ruled by one 
monarch. The individual princes must receive this rule of 
life or law from him.”*® This passage is invaluable in ex- 
plaining the relation of subordinate States to the Superstate 
or universal empire. Dante shows that the relation of the 
subordinate States to the universal empire is analogous to the 
relation of the tribes of Israel to the chief authority, Moses. 

It must be noted, however, that this is but an analogy 
and cannot be stretched too far. Dante by no means wishes 
to do away with the differences that exist between various 
peoples and nationalities. Yet all these peoples have a human 
nature in common, hence have a common natural law, and 
what is immediately derived from it, the human law (ius 
humanum) which, Dante says, is the foundation of the em- 
pire. They have, above all, the same end or purpose: happi- 
ness on this earth, and, therefore, need a common supreme 
direction or guidance. It should be remembered that the 
principal object of Dante’s Superstate, or its raison d’étre, is 
the defence of the freedom of all the peoples in the world and 
the maintenance of peace among them. 

The various languages, laws, customs and even govern- 
ments of the various peoples may remain. The emperor is 
not to be directly concerned with these, provided they do 
not encroach on the freedom of men, and in no way endanger 
or disturb the peace of the world. The particular govern- 
ments are to guide their subjects to happiness and welfare 
according to their different customs and laws. The super- 
government is to guide the entire human race according to 
those laws which all men have in common in spite of their 
differences, and thus maintain universal peace which is the 
prime requisite for the temporal welfare and happiness of all 
mankind. 

It seems that Dante’s idea of the relation of particular 
States to the universal monarchy is that the various peoples, 
living in various climes and having diverse languages, can be 
organized into their particular States with their local forms 


% Aristotle’s Ethics Y., 10. % De Monarchia L., 14. 
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of government, and at the same time enter into the political 
structure of the Superstate, without being reduced to mere 
provinces. These particular States, according to Dante’s 
theory, would be true States possessing all the attributes of 
sovereignty except that of complete independence of any ex- 
ternal power. Thus the Superstate would be composed of 
States having a limited sovereignty, and the inhabitants of 
the world would be citizens of the universal empire and at 
the same time citizens of their own national States. The 
status of such a citizen would, in a certain measure, be anal- 
ogous to that of a citizen of our United States, who at the same 
time is a citizen of his own particular State, for instance, 
New York or California. Dante himself says that he is a 
citizen of the world, yet he maintains that he is a citizen of 
his beloved Florence and Tuscany. Dante argues in favor of 
a Superstate, but he does not intend to abolish national States, 
provided their governments rightly govern their subjects and 
acknowledge their subordination for the common interests 
and welfare of all mankind, to the Superstate or universal 
empire. Dante insists on unity, but he will not have dead 
uniformity. 

One might urge that Dante’s thought was that there really 
should be only one State, and not many subordinate States, 
forming a Superstate, since he says, on Aristotle’s authority, 
that a multitude of princedoms is an evil, hence there should 
be but one Prince.” In answer to this, it can be stated that 
it is evident from numerous passages found in his works that 
Dante does not at all intend to abolish the various States, but 
for the sake of unity he insists on their subordination to 
the universal State. It is not a multitude of princedoms or 
States (pluralitas principatuum), but a multitude of heads 
(pluralitas capitum), which to Dante is the source of innumer- 
able evils for mankind. Hence, Dante bewails this deplorable 
condition, saying: “O mankind! how many storms, what great 
losses, and how many shipwrecks must distress thee, so long 
as thou, like a beast of many heads, strivest after diverse 
ends!” 

With this we conclude our brief survey of Dante’s polit- 
ical theories. Dante considered mankind as one, with a com- 
mon earthly aim or destiny, and requiring one supreme 

* Ibid. 1., 10. ™ Ibid. I., 16. 
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political government which would direct it in those things 
which it has in common towards its common end. It is im- 
portant to note that Dante is an advocate of the sovereignty 
of the people, and that he regards emperors, kings, rulers or 
governors as officials, servants and representatives of the peo- 
ple. Dante longed for peace, he ardently desired it, he wished 
that mankind might be spared the horrors and misfortunes 
of war, and, therefore, he pleads in favor of a supreme govern- 
ment which could prevent war and assure to all mankind the 
blessings of a permanent peace. He cries out: “Oh, my un- 
happy, unhappy country! how my heart is wrung with pity 
for thee whenever I read, whenever I write, anything which 
may have reference to civil government.”** No doubt, 
today he would pity the world oppressed by the dire conse- 
quences of the Great War. He was truly a citizen of the world 
for he says: “Nos autem cui mundus est patria, velut piscibus 
zquor.”* The world was his fatherland, hence, he was deeply 
interested in the welfare of all men whom he regarded as his 
brothers. Dante’s idea of a universal empire is one of the 
most sublime conceptions of the human mind, and he must 
be regarded as one of the master minds of humanity. He has 
been looked upon as a dreamer, and yet today, more than ever 
in the history of the world, is the necessity for some inter- 
national codperation, for some world league or union or asso- 
ciation growing more and more apparent. Truly, the political 
organization of mankind will never be complete without 
something similar to Dante’s ideal of a universal empire. 
Men of all races and all tongues, and all nationalities must 
recognize that Dante Alighieri was the friend and well-wisher 
of all mankind. His name will endure in the literature of 
the world as the greatest and noblest Cantore della pace e 
della fratellanza universale. 4 


"™Convivio IV., 27. ™ De Vulgari Eloquentia I., 6. 








DANTE THE THEOLOGIAN. 
BY HUMPHREY MOYNIHAN, D.D. 


=—«79] [LGRIMS to Rome pause before a fresco in the 
m| Vatican which in splendor of design and perfec- 
tion of execution marks, they are told, an epoch 
ay in the development of the human mind. It is 
Kees Raphael’s crowning work, commonly called “The 
Disputa,” but more correctly entitled “Theology.” It repre- 
sents Heaven and Earth united by the bond of the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. Above, massed about the Blessed Trinity in 
exquisite array, are the denizens of the Court of Heaven— 
angels and cherubim in their hosts, patriarchs and prophets, 
saints, martyrs, and apostles. Below, in two great groups 
around an altar on which stands a monstrance, are the master 
builders of the Church. Among the Fathers of early days, St. 
Gregory, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and St. Jerome are con- 
spicuous; while among the Scholastics of later times, Peter the 
Lombard, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Duns 
Scotus are easily discerned. In the midst of popes and bishops 
and doctors stands a man who wears neither halo nor tiara, 
neither mitre nor scholar’s gown, a man whose face was “the 
mournfulest ever painted from reality.” There is no mistak- 
ing that countenance of austere grandeur, with the laurel- 
wreathed brows—it is Dante Alighieri. Many deem it strange 
that in a picture which is a summary of fifteen centuries of 
faith the greatest of painters should have placed a poet in the 
midst of the glorious company of theologians; but they think 
it strange only because they forget that theology is the very 
warp and woof of the poem “to which heaven and earth set 
their hand.” It is to be deplored that among the countless 
commentators on Dante’s works so few emphasize the fact 
that theology is the groundwork of the Divina Commedia, the 
real secret of its abiding power and grandeur, its true claim 
to the name it bears. 
During the first centuries of its history the Church was 
fighting on the defensive. In its long conflict with pagan, Jew, 
and heretic it was expounding the faith, gradually defining its 
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doctrines more accurately, but making little or no attempt at 
formulating a complete and closely-knit system of theology. 
This task was reserved for days when Teuton and Norse, 
Saxon and Frank had been baptized, when the rise of univer- 
sities had attracted the finest intellects of Europe to a few 
centres of thought, and when the coming of the “new knowl- 
edge,” the philosophy of Aristotle, had rendered imperative 
the harmonizing of reason and revelation. 

In Dante’s boyhood Albertus Magnus was spending the 
closing years of his long life at Cologne, teaching and writing 
to the last, “reconstructing Aristotle for the use of the Latins.” 
St. Bonaventure, too, was still bringing all problems of psy- 
chology and metaphysics into relation with God. In Dante’s 
prime, Roger Bacon was stormily lecturing at Oxford, insist- 
ing that philosophy must not dominate theology, while Duns 
Scotus was busily criticizing many of the cherished views of 
Thomas Aquinas, denouncing, in particular, the union of 
metaphysics and the sacred science. Notable also among 
Dante’s contemporaries were William of Ockham, beat on 
widening the cleft between philosophy and theology, and Ray- 
mond Lully, holding against Duns Scotus and Ockham that all 
truths of religion, even mysteries, are demonstrable by reason. 
It was the golden age of religious thought: 


For in those dark and iron days of old 

Arose amid the pigmies of their age 

Minds of a massive and gigantic mould, 
Whom we must measure as the Cretan Sage 
Measured the pyramids of ages past, 

By the far-reaching shadows that they cast. 


Towering aloft among all the friar doctors of his day, Thomas 
Aquinas ruled the Schools, a man who, in the words of Leo 
XIII, “dwelt in the house of wisdom as prince in his king- 
dom.” His greatest work, the Summa Theologica, the Sum of 
Theology, presents compactly and completely the teachings of 
the one visible organization divinely commissioned to guard 
the spiritual interests of mankind. It sets forth the most mar- 
velous conception of God and the universe to be found in the 
whole range of Christian thought, fusing the highest specula- 
tive thought of the time with its profoundest spiritual convic- 
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tions, proclaiming that religion is reasonable and reason 
divine. 

Dante, theologian among poets, and poet among theo- 
logians, arose to transmute into immortal verse the great chap- 
ters of the theology of the Church, and to bring within the 
reach of the common people everywhere the sublime specula- 
tions of all the great minds that had been pondering on Chris- 
tianity before his day. 

“Since the chief aim of theology,” writes St. Thomas, “is to 
give the knowledge of God not only as He is in Himself, but 
also as He is the Beginning of all things and the End of all, 
especially of rational creatures, we shall treat, first, of God; 
secondly, of rational creatures in their advance towards God; 
thirdly, of Christ, Who, as Man, is the way by which we tend 
to God.” Such is the simple, spacious plan of the work 
destined to influence the world of religious thought more pro- 
foundly than any other treatise in the vast range of the 
Church’s literature.. The entire teaching of Christianity is 
there, with a clearness of conception, and a precision of ex- 
pression that continue to win the admiration of all who, age 
after age, ponder the ultimate realities of which the human 


mind never grows weary of thinking—God and nature and 


man. 

Distinctive of Catholic theology, the sworn foe of Pan- 
theism, is the doctrine of Creation. “The Lord hath made 
heaven and earth.” “For Thou didst create all things and 
because of Thy will they are and were created.” The Bible 
is, perhaps, the only book that affirms that God through His 
word and almighty will called the universe out of nothingness 
into existence. Dante, in his own majestic way, touches this 
truth, without which religion could not be: 


The glory bright of Him Who moveth all 
Doth penetrate the universe and shine 
In one part more while less doth elsewhere fall. 


The student of the Summa Theologica will recognize in the 

opening words of the Paradiso the familiar thought of Aqui- 

nas: “Deus est primus motor omnium que naturaliter moven- 

tur.” The poet takes the dry dictum of the theologian, and 

suffuses it with living beauty—Shelley offers this first stanza 
1 Paradiso I., 1-3. 
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of the Paradiso as a test of appreciation of great poetry. Not 
less distinctive of Christianity is the doctrine that God is love, 
and that love was the motive power that called all things into 
being. For this profound truth Dante finds fitting poetic 
expression : 


“God’s goodness, which no kind of envy knows, 
Glowing within itself and sparkling forth 
Its everlasting beauties doth disclose.” ? 


Into new loves eternal Love unfolds—this, in a word, is 
Creation. 

Of the order pervading the universe, the source of its 
unity and beauty, St. Thomas writes: “To take away order 
from created beings is to take away what is best in them; the 
individual things are good in themselves, yet all of them to- 
gether are best because of the order of the universe, for the 
whole is always better than the parts and is, indeed, the end to 
which they tend.” As we read Dante discoursing on the order 
of the world, we seem to be listening to St. Thomas lecturing 
on the twefold order of created things, one regulating their 
relation to one another, the other, their relation to their Divine 
Source: 


“A law of order reigns 
Throughout Creation, and this law it is 
Which like to God the universe maintains. 
Herein do creatures see displayed 
The trace of the eternal might; and this 
The end for which such ordinance was made. 
All natures to this heavenly law incline, 
Approaching each, according to its kind, 
Some more, some less, unto their source divine.’ 


As the opening Canto of the Paradiso borrowed its splen- 
dor from St. Thomas’ exposition of the basic truth of religion, 
so does a later Canto (VII.) serve as a noble commentary on 
the central doctrine of Christianity, the Incarnation and 
Atonement. It deals with questions that commonly engaged 
the finest minds of the Schools in those times. Why were the 
Incarnation and the Passion the method chosen by God for 


* Paradiso VIl., 64-66. * Paradiso 1., 103-111. 
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redemption? Could not God have pardoned mankind with- 
out them? Was it necessary that Christ should suffer for the 
redemption of the human race? Was any other mode of re- 
demption possible? Was any other mode more fitting? St. 
Thomas presents the problem as follows: “By no necessity was 
Christ forced to suffer, either on the part of God, Who decreed 
that He should suffer, or of Christ Who voluntarily endured 
His Passion. His Omnipotence might have effected it in other 
ways. No satisfaction could be made by man for the sin by 
which the human race was corrupted. That sin, having been 
committed against God, had a certain infinite character, be- 
cause of the infinity of the Divine Majesty; for the gravity of 
the offence is measured by the rank of the person outraged. 
Hence, suitable satisfaction for the first sin of man required 
that the act of the person rendering it should be of infinite 
value. It remains that God should redeem man—by mercy, or 
justice, or both. The redemption of man by the Incarnation 
was, at once, the supreme work of Divine Justice and of Divine 
Mercy.” Dante takes the thought of the Summa Theologica 
and versifies it, adhering to the text of St. Thomas so closely 
that Poletto and other commentators point to the passage as 
an example of the exactness with which the poet reproduces 
the argument of the theologian: 


“Fix now thine eyes the deep abyss within 
Of the eternal counsels, with thy might, 
Bent the full meaning of my words to win. 
Man, in his limitations, ne’er aright 
Could satisfy, since ne’er could he descend, 
Obeying now, depths answering to the height, 
Which he thought, disobeying, to ascend; 

And this the reason is why man could ne’er, 
Left to himself, make due and full amend. 

So was it meet that God the task should bear, 
And in His own ways man’s whole life renew; 
I say, or in the one, or in the pair. 

But forasmuch as favor doth accrue 

To work from worker, as it doth disclose 

Of that heart whence it springs the goodness true, 

Goodness Divine, whose seal the whole world shows, 

To work Its will, by all and every way, 

To raise you up again to true life, chose: 

Nor ’twixt the last night and the primal day 
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Was ever process so sublime and high 
Wrought or by this or that, or shall for aye; 
For God was far more bounteous in supply, 
Giving Himself that man himself might raise, 
Than if He of Himself had put sin by. 

And scant and poor had proved all other ways 
For claims of justice, but that God’s own Son, 
Become incarnate, should Himself abase.”’* 


A pithy Italian proverb, “traddutore, traditore,” intimates that 
translation is always treason. So, assuredly, is it in the case 
of the language which Dante molded as he wrote, and it is 
only when we read his own words, those first beautiful ac- 
cents of modern speech in which he expounded the Church’s 
thought, that we fully realize how just is the saying of Pro- 
fessor Heeffding: “It may be that poetry gives more perfect 
expression to the highest reality than any scientific concept 
can ever do.” 

Again, it is the common heritage of the reverent thought 
of all ages that God is the Goal to which human aspirations 
tend, and in which human desires find rest. All things return 
whence they come—“All the water of the Earth is the water 
of the sea”—and so to God man returns, drawn back by his 
love of truth and the yearning of his whole being for happi- 
ness. “Nothing,” says St. Thomas, “can set the will of man to 
rest but universal good, which is not found in anything created, 
but in God alone. Hence, God alone can satisfy the heart of 
man.” This truth is set forth by Dante in almost the words 
of his Master: “The loftiest desire of each thing, and the 
earliest implanted by nature, is the desire of returning to its 
first cause. And since God is the first cause of our souls, and 
has created them like unto Himself (as it is written ‘Let us 
make man in our own image and likeness’), the soul desires 
most of all to return to Him. And just as a pilgrim who 
travels by a road on which he never went before, thinks that 
every house which he sees from afar is an inn, and, on finding 
that it is not, fixes his trust on some other, and so from house 
to house until he comes to the inn; so our soul, as soon as ever 
she enters on this new and hitherto untrodden path of life, 
bends her gaze on the highest good as the goal, and, therefore, 
believes that everything she sees which appears to contain 

‘Paradiso VIl., 94-120. 
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some good in itself is that highest good.” The vision of God, 
the Highest Good, comes as the crowning of the great pilgrim- 
age. In a canto which that veteran Dantist, Dr. Moore of 
Oxford, pronounced one of the most astonishing achievements 
of poetic genius and religious fervor to be found in all liter- 
ature, Dante describes how, in a moment of ecstatic intuition, 
he caught, as in a lightning flash, a glimpse of the Blessed 
Vision in which all things are, at last, understood, and in 
which alone the happiness of man is perfectly realized: 


“In its abysmal depths mine eye did learn, 
Bound in one volume with the Love divine, 
The law on which the universe doth turn: 
Substance and accident and modes combine, 
All blent together in such order due, 

That what I tell as simple light doth shine. 


Before that light one grows to such content 
That to turn back from it to aught beside 
The soul can never possibly consent.”® 


And it is not alone the broad, basic themes of his religion 
that quicken Dante’s genius. All the chief doctrines of the 
Church are in his writings, now crisply limned in a few vivid 
words, now amplified and elaborated in a poetic dissertation 
of theological scholarship. “It is, perhaps, a bold assertion,” 
writes Dean Milman, “but what is there on those transcendent 
subjects in the vast theology of Aquinas of which the essence 
is not in the Paradiso of Dante?” The fate of those who never 
knew Christ, the power of miracles to prove, the obscure de- 
crees of Predestination, the laws of vows and dispensations, 
the hierarchies of the ministering spirits of God, are all there, 
and many more, all in the vesture of beauty with which Dante 
decked everything to which he put his hand. The exposition 
of faith, hope, and charity, which, as a prelude to the Beatific 
Vision, was elicited by SS. Peter, James, and John, consti- 
tutes a typical theological treatise, reminiscent of the stern 
ordeal for the Doctor’s degree in Paris, or Oxford, or Bologna. 
The doctrine of a Middle State, so specifically Catholic, runs 
through every stanza of the Purgatorio, a doctrine with which 
are bound up the efficiency of good works, prayers for the 
dead, Indulgences, and the Communion of Saints. 


5 Paradiso XXXIII., 85-90, 100-102. 
vow. cx. 50 
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Sometimes a truth is presented in a most engaging manner 
pictorially. The Angel who guards the gate to Purgatory is 
seated on the threshold to which three steps lead up. Of 
these the first is of white marble, so polished and smooth that 
in it a man beholds himself as he is. The second is darker 
than purple black, rugged and calcined, rent in all its length 
and breadth. The third is of porphyry, flaming as blood that 
spurts from a vein. The symbolism is not far to seek. The 
first step to penance is candid confession, mirroring the soul 
as it is; the second is contrition, breaking the hard heart; the 
third is love all aflame, finding expression in satisfaction. 
Gateway and steps are a figure of the Sacrament of Penance. 


Then prostrate at the holy feet I lay: 
Mercy I begged, and opening of the gate, 
And thrice I smote my breast in contrite way. 


Ashes or earth dug out, left dry and bare, 
Would of one color with his garments be, 
And from beneath them he two keys did bear. 
Of silver one, of gold the other key; 

First he the white, and then the yellow plied 
Upon the door, and thus he gladdened me.*® 


The key of gold is the key of authority, denoting the power of 
absolution; the key of silver is the key of science, denoting 
the knowledge which discerns the true penitent. Could there 
be a more exquisite picturing of the priest as he exercises his 
forgiving power in the Tribunal of Mercy that Christ estab- 
lished in a sinful world? 

The place accorded to the Blessed Virgin in the Divina 
Commedia reveals the twofold strain of theology and mysti- 
cism running through Dante’s life and works. Of his own 
devotion to the Mother of the Lord, the poet does not leave 
us in doubt. Her name is often on his lips: 


The name of that fair Flower 
Whose bounteous grace at morn and eve I ask.’ 


As the pilgrims to Eternity toil up the weary mountain, rid- 
ding themselves of the scars of sin,* they are confronted on 
* Purgatorie 1X., 109-111, 115-120. * Paradiso XXIIl., 88, 89. * Purgatorio XL, 30. 
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every terrace with examples of the good they rejected and also 
of the evil they embraced. It is the Blessed Virgin whose 
virtues are first proposed for their contemplation on the suc- 
cessive cornices; from her life each pattern instance of holi- 
ness is drawn. The devotion of long generations of Catholic 
piety is gathered up in the names by which she is hailed: 
“Queen of Glory,” “living fountain—head of hope,” “rose in 
which the Word Divine became incarnate,” “Spouse of the 
Holy Spirit,” “lovely garden that ’neath the rays of Christ 
blooms fair to see.” She it was who “turned the Key that 
high love open laid;” hers “the face that most resembles 
Christ’s.”. Those who seek refuge under the mantle of her 
protection never appeal in vain for help. Wonderful is that 
scene in the Starry Heaven, where Gabriel sings in honor of 
the Virgin Mother: 


What melody soe’er doth sweetest sound 

On earth, and draws the soul in rapt desire, 
Would be like broken clouds that thunder ’round, 
Compared with that sweet music from the lyre 
That o’er that sapphire bright was then entwined, 
Which doth the heaven most lustrous ensapphire.°® 


And all of Christ’s triumphant hosts “sang Regina Coeli with 
a tone so sweet, its joy fades not from memory.”*® Still more 
wonderful is that lyric prayer of the closing canto, almost 
worthy to take its place by the side of Regina Ceeli, and, like 
it, to be incorporated into the liturgy of the Church." As we 
come upon such passages, the outpouring of Dante’s devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, we recall Cardinal Manning’s words: 
“The poem united the book of Dogma and the book of Devo- 
tion, and is, itself, both Dogma and Devotion clothed in con- 
ceptions of intensity and beauty which have never been sur- 
passed.” 

To those who do not bring to the study of the Divina Com- 
media the Catholic mind and heart, many passages are what 
they were to Carlyle—inarticulate music. Those alone whose 
minds are steeped in Catholic theology attain the full mean- 
ing of the poem and savor all its sweetness and power. Dr. 
Wicksteed, in an illuminating passage, makes this clear: 
“When used in the true spirit the works of Aquinas often 


* Paradiso XXIII., 97-102. %* Paradiso XXIII., 128, 129. 
" Paradiso XXXIII., 1, 2, 16-21. 
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thrust unsuspected light even on minute details in the Comedy, 
and indefinitely enrich and deepen the color of passages 
already full of meaning and beauty, supplying us with the 
presuppositions necessary to a full comprehension of passing 
hints, or endowing us with the sense by which we feel the 
natural requirements of some given situation.” Dante is a 
poet for all the world: he is preéminently the poet of priests. 

It seems ludicrous, then, that Dante, of all men, should be 
accused of heresy. Such, however, is the case, and various 
facts seemed to lend color to the charge. Did not Dante place 
among the Elect in heaven, Joachim, the famous Calabrian 
Abbot, one of whose doctrines fell under the ban of the 
Lateran Council? Did he not confer similar honors on Siger 
of Brabant, who drew the fire of St. Thomas, and whose book, 
Impossibilia, reeked with heresy? Did not a Legate of Pope 
John XXII, cause his treatise, On Monarchy, to be publicly 
burned? Was not Dante persistently claimed by Protestants 
as a “reformer before the Reformation?” Ugo Foscelo tried 
to establish that Dante was not only a prophet of the Refor- 
mation, but even deemed himself sent by heaven to inaugurate 
the movement; and Gabriel Rossetti strove to read into Dante’s 
works a secret conspiracy against the Church. Most daring 
of all, Ernest Aroux labored to prove that Dante was a heretic, 
a Socialist in disguise, an infidel, a pantheist. These state- 
ments were taken quite seriously in days gone by, and called 
forth indignant repudiations from many quarters. Even 
Cardinal Bellarmine thought it necessary to come to the de- 
fence of Dante’s orthodoxy; and the illustrious historian, 
Cesare Cantu, dignified Aroux’ attack by an open letter of 
rebuttal. The charge of heresy is now no longer mentioned, or 
mentioned only to illustrate the vagaries of bigotry, or simply 
to accentuate Dante’s intense loyalty to his faith. It will be 
noted that it was his attitude towards the Church and the 
Pope that was called in question, and yet, his allegiance to 
both is again and again proclaimed beyond possibility of cavil. 
The Church is “the Spouse and Secretary of Christ,” “the 
Bride of Him Who with loud cries espoused her with His 
blessed blood,” “the infallible mistress who can speak no lie, 
and in whose footsteps we must walk.” His veneration for the 
Roman Pontiffs is equally outspoken. The Pope is “the vicar 
of Christ,” “Bishop of the Church Universal,” “gatekeeper of 
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the heavens,” “prefect of the Court of God,” “guide to Eternal 
Life.” The Pope is the “Shepherd of the Church,” the guide 
of souls: 


“Ye have the Scriptures Old and New in mind, 
The Pastor of the Church to be your guide; 
Enough for your salvation there you'll find. 
If evil lust aught else to you hath cried 
Be ye as men, and not like silly beasts, 

Lest e’en the Jews among you you deride.” ?* 


As we think of the blazing tombs to which Dante consigned 
heretics and of his passionate denunciation of those “who 
speak against our faith,” we have one more illustration of the 
incurable blindness that bigotry brings upon its victims. 

What then is to be said of the scanty regard which Dante 
meted out to some of the Popes? The recent Encyclical of the 
Holy Father on Dante’s Sixth Centenary takes cognizance of 
this charge: “He attacked the Sovereign Pontiffs of his time 
bitterly and contumeliously.” The Encyclical also furnishes 
the reply. The Popes assailed by Dante were Popes whom he 
regarded as his political enemies, belonging to the party whom 
he held responsible for his perpetual exile from his beloved 
Florence. Against no one does he inveigh with so much 
acridity as against Boniface VIII., whom he hated with pecu- 
liar virulence. And yet, when the minions of Sciarra Colonna 
broke into the Pope’s palace at Anagni, and heaped indignities 
on the aged Pontiff, it was Dante who likened the venerable 
victim of the outrage to Christ in His Passion, and invoked the 
vengeance of Heaven on the sacrilege: 


“I in Alagna see the fleur-de-lys, 
Christ, in His Vicar, captive to the foe. 
Him once again as mocked and scorned I see, 
I see once more the vinegar and gall, 
And slain between new robbers hangeth he.” 


“When, O my Lord, shall I be satisfied, 
With looking on the secret vengeance stored, 
Which Thou, Thy wrath assuaging, still dost hide?’’* 


The deep dislike which Dante had for Boniface did not pre- 
"Paradiso Y., 76-81. % Purgatorio XX., 86-90, 94-96. 
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vent him from beholding in him the Vicar of Christ, and from 
crying out with all the energy of his soul against the desecra- 
tion done to his person. 

As to the rest, it must be borne in mind that the thirteenth 
century, with all its glories, was not without its abuses— 
abuses which men of discerning spirit will ascribe to the man- 
ners of the times rather than to the Church. It was inevitable 
that Dante, with his burning sense of righteousness, flaying 
friend and foe alike with unsparing hand, should be some- 
times hurried by his vehemence beyond the bounds of just 
reprehension. 

Six hundred years have lapsed since Dante lay down in 
the mantle and cowl of a Franciscan Tertiary to die. Far dif- 
ferent is the world that reads his poem today from that in 
which he wrote and wandered. Columbus, Copernicus, New- 
ton have changed the very conception of the universe that 
formed the framework of the Divine Commedia; and Des- 
cartes, Locke and Kant have wrought changes still more mo- 
mentous in men’s modes of thinking. The Renaissance and 
the Reformation, alien to the thought and spirit of the Floren- 
tine, the shallow philosophy of the eighteenth century, the 
shallow science of the nineteenth—many forces have been at 
work disrupting the unity of Europe as Dante knew it. This 
is Europe’s greatest calamity. Were the poet to come back to 
earth, he would find the peoples following shifting banners, 
like the multitudes borne hither and thither on the blasts of 
his Inferno. The world is torn by conflicting systems of 
thought: Materialism, Pantheism, Agnosticism, Idealism, 
Skepticism, jostle one another on the field of speculation, 
agreeing in naught save in the rejection of the Supernatural. 
Naturalism saturates and contaminates the air we breathe, 
and in that atmosphere religion and all the lovely things of 
life that draw their vital nourishment from religion languish 
and decay. 

And yet never was Dante’s supremacy in literature so 
solidly assured; never was his influence so deeply and widely 
felt in the world at large. The voice of Dante was the voice 
of the Middle Ages, and yet it is heard to the uttermost bounds 
of the earth. His poem was the synthesis of the Middle Ages, 
and yet it stands matchless and unapproachable in literature. 
How is this apparent anomaly to be explained? 
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The supreme need of the world today, and in all days— 
today, perhaps, more than ever before—is faith in the Super- 
natural. This, and this alone, can save humanity from itself. 
A world of failing faith turns all the massive achievements of 
the mind of man to the work of destroying civilization itself. 
For that faith the world is yearning with a longing of which, 
it may be, it is only dimly conscious. It is because Dante, six 
centuries ago, took that faith, and set it to the music of his 
lyre, and sent its sweet strains breathing through the world, 
that he is hailed, by the greatest of his craft in our times, 


King that hast reigned six hundred years and grown 
In power and ever growest. 


Religion, the perennial need of the human spirit through 
the changes and chances of time, was the inspiration of 
Dante’s hundred cantos. There is no enduring literature that 
does not in some form or other embody religion, and the 
Divina Commedia, with its pilgrimage of a human soul from 
the wood so wild and rude and stern to the Love that moves 
the sun and every star, is the loveliest and loftiest literary 
expression of it molded by the lips of man. Much else, indeed, 
there is in the Divina Commedia—beauty of language, “now 
singing as the stormy sea, now soft as the evening breeze,” the 
power to make one word do duty for a hundred, imagery un- 
surpassed for its pictorial power, intensity of feeling, infinite 
pathos, the enigma of a haunting personality, the onward 
steady march of righteousness to its inevitable triumph; but, 
overshadowing all these is the glory shed upon the poem by 
_ the faith in the Supernatural with which it is aglow. Beatrice, 

who guided Dante through the unseen realms, was the symbol 
of Theology. It is Theology that makes the Divina Commedia 
the truly great poem, “a fountain forever overflowing with the 
waters of wisdom and delight.” 
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DANTE AND THE FRANCISCANS. 
BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


AIHEN Dante died, he was buried in the Lady 

Chapel of the Franciscan Church in Ravenna. 

It was meet that after death his body should 

remain in the care of the city which had solaced 

with reverent devotion the last bitter years of his 

exile; and fitting, too, that he should be buried amongst the 

brethren of the Saint whose ideals so largely entered into the 

poet’s own vision of a new earth reconstructed in the spirit 
of Christ. 

The fact that Dante was buried in the Franciscan Church 
is no proof that he was in any way affiliated to the Franciscan 
Order, for by the beginning of the fourteenth century it had 
become the fashion for people of note to seek burial in the 
churches of the Friars. But a persistent tradition, which 
cannot lightly be put aside, asserts a close relationship be- 
tween the poet and the Franciscans. In its earliest form the 
tradition tells us that Dante in his youth took the habit of 
the Friars Minor, but left the Order before the time came for 
taking the vows. The earliest witness to this tradition is the 
fourteenth century commentator, Francesco da Buti; and he 
thus explains Danti’s declaration in the episode in the Inferno, 
when he gives Virgil the cord to cast into the abyss: 

I had a cord around me girt, with which 
At one time I had thought to overcome 
The leopard with the painted skin. 


The cord, according to da Buti, is the Franciscan cord which 
Dante had worn as a Franciscan novice: it is the symbol of 
chastity as “the leopard with the painted skin” is, in medizval 
language, the symbol of incontinency. Yet it is to be noted 
that Virgil uses this cord to summon the Geryon, the per- 
sonification of Fraud, the antitype of the Lady Poverty of St. 
Francis’ love. 

Elsewhere Dante speaks of “the high virtue”—virginal 
chastity—which had thrilled him in his early youth.? But 

* Inferno XVI., 106-108. * Purgatorio XXX., 40-42. 
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whether da Buti’s assertion that Dante was at one time a 
novice in the Franciscan Order was merely a deduction from 
these and similar passages in the Divina Commedia, or an 
explanation given in the light of certain knowledge, it is im- 
possible to say. Still it must be remembered that da Buti 
was born only three years after Dante’s death, and may well 
have been acquainted with those who knew Dante in life. 
Not until the sixteenth century do we come upon the 
further statement that late in life, whilst he was at Ravenna, 
Dante became a Franciscan Tertiary. Our authority for this 
assertion is the Franciscan chronicler, Mariano of Florence, 
who, in his Chronicle of the Third Order, writes: “The poet, 
Dante, whilst dwelling in the city of Ravenna and giving his 
mind to the spiritual life, took the habit of the third order 
and at the end, when dying, took the habit of the Friar’s 
Minor and was buried in the convent of St. Francis.”* Mariano 
died in 1523. He was a painstaking compiler of the traditions 
of his Order and country. It has been said that “it is difficult 
to harmonize Fra Mariano’s statement that he (Dante) was 
buried in the Franciscan habit, with that of the poet’s con- 
temporary, Giovanni Villani, that he was buried “in the garb 
of a poet and a great philosopher:”* and the difficulty may 
perhaps be held to throw doubt upon the whole statement of 
Fra Mariano. But even admitting the accuracy of Villani— 
and he is not always accurate—it should be noticed that the 
Franciscan chronicler says no more than that Dante was 
clothed in the habit of the Friars Minor as he lay dying. To 
die clothed in the habit of one of the Mendicant Orders, was a 
privilege frequently asked for in the fourteenth century. 
The evidence, however, that Dante was a Franciscan Ter- 
tiary, resting as it does on the authority of a chronicler who 
wrote two hundred years after the poet’s death,° is too slight 

* This chronicle is preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence. I quote 
from Franco D’Adige: Dante Alighieri fu del Terz’Ordine Francescano? (Milan, 
1919.) A similar statement is quoted by Fra Antonio Tognocchi in 1580, from 
another chronicle of Mariano, now lost: De Origine, nobilitate et excellentia Tuscie. 

*Edmund Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, p. 201. 

5I am not unaware of the supposed portrait of Dante in the allegory of Chastity 
over the tomb of St. Francis of Assisi. Were the figure of the Tertiary in the allegory 
an undoubted portrait of the poet, and were the fresco painted by Giotto as was 
formerly assumed, the question discussed in the text would have but one answer. 
But it is very doubtful whether the allegories are Giotto’s work; and the resemblance 


between the Tertiary figure in the allegory and the authentic portraits of Dante is 
open to question. 
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to warrant the certainty assumed by many Franciscan writers; 
though, on the other hand, it would be foolish to ignore the 
strong tradition which Mariano probably voiced in his chron- 
icles. 

There can, however, be no question as to the spell which 
St. Francis and the Franciscan legend cast over the mind of 
the singer of the Divina Commedia. 

It has been said that without Francis there would have 
been no Dante; but as Mr. Gardner remarks: “It is safer to 
say that, without Francis, we should have had a different 
Dante.”* For Dante expresses in masterly fashion the uni- 
versal idealism of the Middle Ages in its various forms: he is 
the sovereign poet of the Middle Ages, not of the Franciscan 
movement. Yet because that movement so greatly influenced 
the world which Dante knew, and was itself a supreme expres- 
sion of the medizval soul in its religious aspiration, the poet 
felt its fascination and was caught up into its spirit. 

To Dante, as to many others before him, Francis and 
Dominic were the twin heaven-sent leaders, raised up by 
God to purify the medieval Church of its evils and corrup- 
tions and to show the way towards its spiritual renovation: 
and it is in this light that Dante sees them in his own pas- 
sionate longing for a Christendom true to its own principles. 

Thus it is that he introduces the panegyric of the two 
Saints: 





“The Providence which governeth the world, . . . 
That she, the spouse of Him Who with loud cries 
Espoused her to Himself with blessed blood, 
Might forward go towards her Well-Belov’d— 
Secure within herself and faithfuller to Him— 
Two Princes did ordain on her behalf, 

Who on this side and that should be for guides, 
The one was all seraphic in his ardor, 
The other by his wisdom on the earth 
Became a splendor of cherubic light.”* 


In the seraphic love of Francis, spurning all earthly gains 
for Christ’s dear sake, and in the intelligent knowledge of the 
Truth which Dominic sought to spread, Dante saw the two 
supreme remedies for the evils under which the medieval 


Church seemed tottering, to the ruin of the souls she was 
*Op. cit., p. 185. * Paradiso XI., 28-39. 
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meant to save. Dante’s own thought was steeped in the “cheru- 
bic light” he looked for in the sons of St. Dominic: yet it is to 
be noted that in the praises of this Saint which he puts upon 
the lips of St. Bonaventura, the poet emphasizes the unworld- 
liness, akin to that of St. Francis, in which the Founder of 
the Dominican Order set out to teach the world. 


Not for the fortune of the next vacancy, 
Not for the tithes belonging to God’s poor, 
He made demand; but for leave he sought 
To fight against an erring world.* 


It is in the unworldliness of the two Saints, as contrasted 
with the worldliness he sees ruling in the Church of his time, 
that Dante finds the common bond which makes “their glory 
shine in union.”® But whereas this unworldliness in Dominic 
issues in the ideal apostle of the Truth, in Francis it gives 
the world the ideal lover of the poverty and cross of Christ. 

Dante’s knowledge of St. Francis and his ideal had evi- 
dently been gained by an intimate study of the available docu- 
ments bearing upon Franciscan history. For the story of St. 
Francis, his main source is the Legenda written by St. Bona- 
ventura: yet he evidently was acquainted with other sources, 
particularly with the writings of the “Spirituals,” the party in 
the Franciscan Order which advocated a stricter adherence to 
the “primitive observance,” and amongst whom the early tra- 
ditions of the Order were passionately cherished. 

The prologue of his panegyric on St. Francis in the Para- 
diso, is reminiscent of one of the most beautiful praises of 
the Lady Poverty, by St. Francis, recorded in the Actus S. 
Francisci as spoken by the Saint himself. The Saint addresses 
Brother Masseo: “My dearest and most beloved brother, the 
measure of beatific poverty is so honorable and divine that we 
are not worthy to possess it in our vile vessels; since poverty is 
that heavenly virtue by which all earthly and transitory things 
are trodden under foot; through which all hindrances are 
taken from our midst that the human mind may be conjoined 
to the Lord, the Eternal God. This it is which makes the soul 
placed here on earth to hold converse with the angels in 
heaven.” 

In contrast to the lover of poverty soaring to converse 
“Paradiso XIl., 93-96. *Ibid., 36. * Actus, cap. XIII. (ed. Sabatier, p. 48.) 
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with the angels, Dante sees the earth-drawn multitude around 
him, and cries out: 


Insensate care of mortals! Oh, how false 

The arguments which make thee downward beat 
Thy wings! One followed after law, and one 
Was bent upon the Aphorisms; one 

Followed the priesthood; yet another sought 
By violence or sophistry to rule: 

And one sought plunder; one, affairs of State; 
One tangled in the pleasures of the flesh 
Lay moiling: one to ease abandoned him: 













The whilst, from all these made free, was I 
With Beatrice in the high heaven above, 
And there thus gloriously received." 





In like manner, Dante in his praise of St. Francis, con- 
stantly echoes the thought and frequently the very words of 
the Franciscan Legends. Thus, in his comparison of Francis 
to the sun rising in the East, there is an echo of St. Bona- 
ventura’s description of Francis “as the morning star (who) 
by his dazzling radiance led into the light them that sat in 
darkness.”** The verses already quoted, in which Francis 
and Dominic are described, the one as seraphic in his ardor, 
the other as a splendor of cherubic light, do but reproduce 
the thought and words of a passage in the Arbor vitx Cruci- 
fixe of the “Spiritual” Franciscan, Ubertino da Casale: whilst 
probably from the same writer Dante derived his fine con- 
ception of the mystic marriage of Francis and the Lady 
Poverty: 














“Not yet was he far distant from his rising 

When he began to make the earth to feel 

From his great power a certain strengthening; 

A youth, he rode in war against his father, 

For a lady’s sake, to whom as unto death 

No man unbars his gate for his own pleasure. 
And straightway in his bishop’s court 

Et coram patre, was united to her 

And then from day to day loved her more strongly. 
She, reft of her first husband,** scorned, obscure, 
A thousand and a hundred years and more, 

Until he** came, remained as yet unwooed 


“ Paradiso XI1., 1-12. ™ Leg. S. Bonaventura, Prologus. “1, e., Christ. 
“J, e., Francis. 
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And nought availed her the report that she 
With Amyclas was found unterrified 

At the voice of him who struck the world with terror; 
And nought availed to be so constant, bold, 

That, e’en when Mary yet remained below, 

Together she with Christ did mount His cross. 

But lest I should proceed too covertly, 

Forthwith in open speech these lovers take 

For Francis and for Poverty.” 


The wooing of the Lady Poverty by St. Francis is the sub- 
ject of the earliest Franciscan allegory known as Sacrum 
Commercium Sancti Francisci cum Domina Paupertate; but 
Dante’s fine conception of Poverty mounting the cross with 
Christ whilst even Our Lady must stand at the foot, is un- 
doubtedly taken directly from the prayer which Ubertino da 
Casale puts on the lips of St. Francis; in which occurs this 
passage: 


Even Thy own Mother (who alone did faithfully honor 
Thee and with grievous sorrow share Thy Passion) even 
she, I say, could not by reason of the height of the Cross, 
reach up unto Thee, but the Lady Poverty in all her Penury, 
like a most dear Servitor, did there hold Thee in an even 
closer embrace and join herself more and more nearly to 
Thy sufferings. For the which reason she did not wait to 
smooth Thy Cross, nor to give it even the rudest prepara- 
tion, nor, it is thought did she even make sufficient nails 
for Thy wounds, nor sharpen or polish them, but furnished 
three only, all rough and jagged and blunted, to support 
Thee in Thy martyrdom . . . and in the close embrace of 
this Thy Spouse, Thou didst yield up the Ghost.** 


It is, too, from the Sacrum Commercium that Dante de- 
rives the idea of the inward spirit of the Lady Poverty em- 
braced by St. Francis and his early companions—the joyous- 
ness and cheerfulness which lie in the heart of the voluntary 
poor: 

“Their harmony and joyous countenances 
Their love and wonder and their tender looks 
Became (to others) cause of holy thoughts.” ** 


%* Paradiso XI., 55-75. 

%* Vide Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s translation of the Sacrum Commercium, 
entitled The Lady Poverty (London, 1901). Appendix I., pp. 187, 188. Cf. Ibid., 
Chapter vi., pp. 37, 38. %* Paradiso XI., 76-78. 
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Other evidences of Dante’s intimate acquaintance with 
Franciscan documents suggest themselves; as the incident in 
the Inferno, where “one of the black cherubim” convicts, 
Guido da Montefeltro, in words reminiscent of a passage in 
St. Francis’ letter To All the Faithful.* 

Apart from verbal quotations, Dante’s treatment of the 
sin of Avarice in the fifth terrace of Purgatory, is imbued with 
the teaching of St. Francis. As Mr. Edmund Gardner has re- 
marked: “It is in accordance with the spirit of St. Francis that 
Dante makes liberality altogether subordinate to voluntary 
poverty as the virtue contrary to avarice.”’* The poet quotes 
two examples of voluntary poverty, the Blessed Virgin and 
Fabricius, to one of liberality, St. Nicholas of Bari. But 
further reminiscent of the Franciscan message, are the salu- 
tations of “Peace” which pass between Statius and Virgil; 
and the ushering in of this meeting with the angelic outburst: 
“Glory to God in the highest.”* St. Francis’ devotion to the 
poverty of Bethlehem was intimately connected with his devo- 
tion to the Prince of Peace; and he conceived it as the special 
apostolate of his brethren to preach to the world of the Peace 
and Concord which Christ came to bring to men. Avarice, to 
the mind of the Seraphic Saint, was the mother of the dis- 
cords and hates which made the Italy of his time a battle- 
ground, and stirred her sons to an unholy restlessness; whilst 
in the poverty which conquers greed and in the “free-giving” 
or liberality which goes with evangelical poverty, he saw the 
beginning of the reign of peace—God’s Christmas gift offered 
to men. 

The glowing devotion with which Dante sings the praise 
of St. Francis, shows itself, too, in his brief reference to St. 
Clare. The six lines of praise which the poet puts on the lips 
of Piccarda in the sphere of the moon, are perhaps the most 
complete summing up of the Saint’s life and work: 


“Perfected life and high desert enheaventh 
A lady more aloft by whose (pure) rule 
Upon your earth are they who clothe themselves 
And wear the veil, that to their dying, they 
May watch and sleep with the Bridegroom Who aecepts 
All vows which to His pleasure love conforms.”™ 


“ Inferno XXVIL., pp. 112-123. * Dante and the Mystics, p. 205. 
*” Purgatorio XX. and XXI. ™ Paradiso Ill., 97-102. 
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As we have said, Dante saw in St. Francis one of the 
two great leaders raised up by God to purify the Church and 
restore to it the beauty of the first Christian days. In the 
voluntary poverty of St. Francis, transfused with the ardor 
of love, the poet recognized the potent remedy for the evils 
of avarice and godless ambition, which to his mind were 
bringing disaster upon the Christian world: and to the Order 
founded by the Saint he looked for a continuation of his 
mission. 

But, unhappily, Dante lived at a time when both the great 
Mendicant Orders had fallen from their first fervor, and were 
no longer guiding the chariot of the Church in the simplicity 
and unworldliness of their founders’ ideals. This falling away 
is the subject of two laments voiced respectively by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Bonaventura. St. Thomas, who had sung the 
praises of St. Francis, laments the decadence of the Domin- 
icans; St. Bonaventura, who tells the praises of St. Dominic, 
laments the decadence of the Franciscans.** 

In making the two saints—the intellectual lights of their 
two orders—thus utter the praise of the two founders and 
castigate the unworthy followers, Dante may have been in- 
spired by the custom according to which the Franciscans and 
Dominicans exchanged pulpits on their founders’ feast days: 
or he may have meant to rebuke the unedifying rivalries, 
which at the time existed between the two Orders. 

In his lament over the decline of the Franciscans, Dante 
shows himself well acquainted with the conflicting parties and 
ideals which for sometime past had divided the Order into 
opposing camps and had sapped its spiritual energy. These 
were the Fratres de Convento, who had all accepted certain 
relaxations of the original Rule of the Order, particularly as 
regards Poverty: and not a few of them had abandoned the 
primitive rule of corporate poverty, except in name. And 
there were the “Spirituals”’—those who held to the primitive 
observance and who mostly were found in small houses and 
hermitages. Amongst these, too, there was an extreme party 
who in their zeal for the letter of the Rule lost “the sweet 
reasonableness,” which was a characteristic trait of St. Fran- 
cis, and these developed a highly controversial spirit. Of this 
extreme wing of the Spirituals, was Ubertino da Casale, the 
® Paradiso XI., XII. 
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author of the Arbor Vitxz Crucifire Jesu. Ubertino had at 
first adhered to the party of the relaxed frairs, but coming 
under the influence of the Blessed Angelo of Foligno, the 
Franciscan-tertiary mystic, he joined himself to the Spirituals 
and was sent by his superiors to the retreat on Mount Alverna, 
the holy mountain of the Franciscans. There he wrote his 
famous book—at once a protest against the policy of the re- 
laxed friars and a clarion-call to his own party. The book 
is valuable to the student of Franciscan history, because Uber- 
tino drew largely from the early Franciscan documents—the 
ancient biographies of St. Francis and the writings of the 
Saint’s companions. At the time that Ubertino wrote, these 
early documents were already scarce owing to the ban placed 
upon them by the authorities in the Order because of the use 
made of them by the Spiritual party. Under the stress of con- 
troversy, Ubertino veered more and more towards the extreme 
wing of the Spirituals. In 1317 he left the Order: the attitude 
of Pope John XXII. on the question of Poverty had entirely 
discouraged him; and in 1325, four years after Dante’s death, 
he attached himself to Louis of Bavaria in his conflict with 
the Pope. 

With this explanation in mind, we may now turn to 
Dante’s lament over the decline of the Franciscans, which he 
puts on the lips of St. Bonaventura, at the conclusion of the 
panegyric on St. Dominic: 


“If such one wheel was of the chariot** 

In which the holy Church defended her 

And won in open field her earthly strife 

Clearly enough it should appear to thee, 

The other’s excellence which Thomas told 

So courteously ere my coming. 

But now the track hath been abandoned, which 
Was made by the circumference of the wheel, 

So that there’s mould where erstwhile was firm ground. 
His family which (formerly) marched straight, 
Their feet upon his footprints, so turned round 
That toe now striketh ’gainst the heel’s imprint; 
And now will soon be seen the harvesting 

Of this ill-culture when the tares will wail 


™ The figure of the Church militant as a chariot with the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan Orders as the two wheels, is adapted by Dante from a Dominican legend. 


cf. E. G. Gardner, op. cit., p. 227. 
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Because the barn is ta’en away from them* 
I grant that who would search our volume through, 
Taking it leaf by leaf, might find a page 

Where he might read: J am as I was wont; 

Yet not from Acquasparta** nor Casale, whence 
Come such as read our Rule, that shirketh one 
Whilst yet the other it would tighter draw.” ** 


From his rejection of Acquasparta and Ubertino da 
Casale as also from his subsequent praise of St. Bonaventura, 
it is evident that Dante regarded the “Seraphic Doctor” as the 
true representative of the spirit of St. Francis amidst the 
troublous times on which the Franciscan Order fell after the 
death of its Founder. 

It is suggestive that St. Bonaventura has as companions 
in heaven the friars, Iluminato and Agostino, 


“Who of the first unshod poor brethren were, 
That with the cord became the friends of God.” 


And it is Dante’s praise of the Saint that 


. . . In great offices 
He ever placed behind the left-hand care.”?" 


It says much for Dante’s loyalty to the Church that he 
dissociated himself from Ubertino da Casale and the extrem- 
ists of the Spiritual party: the more so since Ubertino’s book, 
Arbor Vitzx Crucifixe, is one of the undoubted sources of the 
Divina Commedia and in no small measure influenced Dante’s 
thought. 

Dante’s admiration for St. Bonaventura is evident; but it 
is difficult to say how far he was influenced by the Seraphic 


*The meaning of this line is disputed. Some suppose it to mean that the 
support of the Church (the barn) will be taken away from the extremists; others 
would have it that it refers to the decree of the Council of Vienne in 1312, which 
forbade the friars to store up large quantities of corn in their granaries. Cf. E. G. 
Gardner, op. cit., p. 224. But may not Dante again be quoting and adapting the 
words of St. Francis: “There are mutual obligations between the world and the 
brethren: they owe to the world a good example, the world owes them the provision 
of necessaries. When they belie their faith and cease to give a good example, the 
world, by a just judgment, draws back its hand from them.” (Celano XL.) In this 
case “the barn” would symbolize the goods the relaxed friars were storing up; 
and their punishment would be directly related to their sin. 

%3 Matteo d’Acquasparta was General of the Order 1287-1289. He belonged to 
the party of the relaxation, yet seems to have been moderate in his opposition to 
the Spirituals. 

%* Paradiso XIl., 106-126. 

™ Paradiso XII., 127-132. ‘The left-hand care: equals temporal cares.” Yet vide 
E. G. Gardner, op. cit., p. 256. 
vou. cxi. 51 
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Doctor’s teaching. There are many parallelisms between the 
thought of the poet and that of the Saint—apart from what 
concerns the Franciscan Order; but in most cases it is possible 
that both were developing a similar line of thought from a 
common source—St. Augustine or St. Bernard or Hugh of St. 
Victor. Nevertheless, that Dante was acquainted with St. 
Bonaventura’s theological writings is clear from the grouping 
of the spirits who form, as it were, the Seraphic Doctor’s court, 
amongst whom are some from whom the Saint largely drew 
his doctrine—Hugh of St. Victor, St. Anselm, Rabanus Maurus, 
St. John Chrysostom; and, consequently, it is possible that 
Mr. Edmund Gardner underestimates the pe>t’s debt to the 
Saint.** In any case, the parallelism of ideas indicates a close 
kinship of spirit which largely accounts for Dante’s admira- 
tion of him whom “love maketh beautiful.”” 

There yet remains to be mentioned one other probable 
Franciscan source of the Divina Commedia, to which Dr. 
Moore has called attention in his Studies on Dante. This 
source is a popular treatise on Our Lady, at one time attrib- 
uted to St. Bonaventura, but now known to have been written 
by that saint’s contemporary, friar Conrad of Saxony. The 
title is, Speculum Beate Mare Virginis." In a “reading” 
(lectio) on the words, Benedicta tu in mulieribus, Friar Con- 
rad sets forth the specific virtues by which the seven capital 
sins are overcome; and shows how of all these virtues Our 
Lady is the type. This “reading” is followed by another, on 
the words, Benedictus fructus ventris tui, in which the writer 
discourses on the birth of Christ in the souls of the faithful 
by means of these seven virtues as against the seven vices. 
The conquering virtues are thus set forth in order: humility 
against pride; neighborly love against envy; meekness against 
anger; the works of mercy against spiritual sloth; liberality 
and contempt of earthly goods against avarice; temperance 
against gluttony; continency against sensuality. 

In the Purgatorio, Dante adopts precisely the same 
scheme in his conception of the seven terraces where the souls 
undergo their purgation according to their dominant sin on 


™Cf. Dante and the Mystics, pp. 247-256. 

* Paradiso Xll., 31. “L’amor che mi fa bella,”’ the opening words of St. Bona- 
ventura’s discourse. 

* Second Series, pp. 194, 268a. 

"A new edition was published in 1904 by the Franciscah Fathers of Quaracchi, 
Bibliotheca Franciscan Asatica, Tome II. 
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earth, and are purified by their growth in the love of the 
contrasted virtue; and it is to be noted that in regard to each 
virtue, Dante cites Our Lady as an example, almost in the very 
words of the Speculum. That beautiful passage in the purga- 
tion of avarice: 
“Sweet Mary, 

a so poor wast thou 

As can be seen from that (poor) hostelry 

Where thou thy holy Burden didst lay down,”’** 


is but a paraphrase of an argument of Conrad of Saxony: 
“The poor shepherds found the poor mother and the poor 
infant in a poor place. For, indeed, the dear poor mother 
would certainly have had a goodly hostelry if she had not 
been poor.”** 

It would be interesting to know how far, if at all, Dante 
was influenced in his conception of the Divina Commedia, by 
the Franciscan preachers and poets who went before him. 
“The Heavenly Jerusalem” and “the Infernal City, Babylon,” 
were favorite themes with many of the Franciscan preachers. 
The famous preacher, Friar Berthold of Ratisbon, treated 
these subjects with a wealth of imagery inspired by the book 
of The Apocalypse but, especially in his description of 
heaven, pointedly set forth with reference to the social con- 
ditions of the time. The poems of Fra Giocomino da Verona, 
who wrote towards the end of the thirteenth century, have 
been spoken of as one of the sources of the Divina Commedia; 
and, undoubtedly, there are close resemblances of imagery 
and ideas as between Dante and the friar-poet. Nor must we 
forget Fra Jacopone da Todi when we speak of Dante’s pre- 
cursors. 

But we have reached the limit set by the supervising 
editor; and so must bid the reader farewell. 


™ Purgatorio XX., 19-24. 

* Speculum, ed. Quaracchi, p. 52. The argument for the Speculum as the source 
of Dante’s scheme, is strengthened by the fact that St. Thomas, Dante’s usual guide 
in theelogy, has a slightly different order of the vices and virtues. 





DANTE AND PASTORAL POETRY. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, M.A. 


=Ssq1OR many years I was afraid of Dante. I kept 
away from the Divine Comedy: it did not invite. 
It was not until I was out of high school that I 
saw anything in Dante except Doré’s pictures. 
= Then it was the description of the “gloomy wood” 
that attracted me, and I stumbled through pages on pages 
trying to visualize the scenes the poet paints by catching at 
every hint of natural scenery, every tangible sign of life he 
proffered—the panther, the lion, the she-wolf; the mountain 
with 
his shoulders broad 
Already vested with that planet’s beam 
Who leads all travelers safe. 


In time, of course, I read Dante and studied the Divine 
Comedy. But it was not until I revisited Italy and began 
to read him in his familiar haunts by the Arno and in the 
Apennines, that he seemed to address me fully and in his 
natural voice. Then I learned how simply and plainly Dante 
speaks the common language of us all, and how his eye not 
only penetrates to the soul, but sees and records the everyday 
things that all of us see. 

This has been one of the best surprises of my life—to find 
in the poet of the Divine Comedy a pastoral singer, who, far 
from wandering forever aloof on eagle heights, can walk our 
own daily path with just as sure a foot, and can take me by 
the hand just as gently as Virgil took him and show me old- 
fashioned charms and beauties of the earth with just as divin- 
ing touch as he reveals supernatural wonders. 

The more I read Dante now, the more companionable 
and human he becomes. Nothing in nature is too little for 
his notice, nothing too common for his eye to see or his song 
to glorify. He knows the birds, the animals, the trees, the 
flowers, with the intimate acquaintance of the genuine nature 
lover, and he celebrates them with a lyric note which runs 
like a lovely minor chord through all the sonorous music of 
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his major composition. He sings the brooklet as well as the 
sea, the light-winged swallow and the humming bee as well as 
the falcon and the eagle. 

It was Dante’s love of birds that first woke me to his 
pastoral qualities. In one passage of the Purgatorio he flashes 
this true little picture of bird life in contrast with the porten- 
tous scene of the repentant souls who, “their song deserting, 
hasten to the mountain side”— 


As a wild flock of pigeons to their food 

Collected, blade or tares, without their accustomed pride, 
In still and quiet sort, 

If aught alarm them, suddenly desert 

Their meal, assailed by more important cares. 


This is a scene familiar to anyone who has ever kept 
pigeons or been where pigeons are and has scattered food to 
them—either in his own back yard, or perhaps in the Piazza 
San Marco at Venice. But here in Florence this passage takes 
on even a more intimate significance; for the pigeon fiocks 
that fly about the court in front of the Uffizi Gallery and 
around the Piazza del Duomo—strutting along the high cor- 
nices and fluttering down to the pavement with a soft whir- 
ring clamor when anyone throws them bread or grain—these 
pigeons of Florence are as popular and well known in Italy 
as the famous Venetian doves. They have been here from 
time immemorial, and they certainly are the descendants of 
the pigeons of Dante’s day. He knew them, in that happy time 
before he went out of his native town an exile, doomed to 
wander the face of the earth homeless and destitute: in the 
days when, according to tradition, he sat in the shade along 
the north wall of the Piazza del Duomo and watched the 
builders at work on the great multi-marbled cathedral. 

Again, in the Inferno, Dante sees birds in flight when 
the lost souls of carnal sinners in the Second Circle are blown 
about by the “tyrannous gust” of the fitful winds. This pic- 
ture of coveys of birds traversing the sky is, in fact, one of 
the poet’s favorites. He sees them 


from river banks 
Arisen, now in round, now lengthened troop 
Array their flight, 
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and again: 
as cranes 
Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky, 
Stretched out in long array. 


To this day, if you walk out beyond Dante’s city at sunset, 
along the banks of the river to the sandy bottom lands of the 
lower Valdarno, you will see cranes rising thus just as the 
poet observed them—and how closely and accurately he ob- 
served them!—six hundred years ago. 

But these are sombre touches of bird life. Contrast now 
the exquisite note which the poet strikes in those most beau- 
tiful passages of the Inferno in which the tragedy of Francesca 
da Rimini and her lover, Paolo, is recited. He beholds the 
unhappy pair: 

As doves 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by their will along. 





The poet’s eye was, indeed, exceptionally keen for the life 
and movement of birds. He sees the rooks 
















at dawn of day 
Bestirring them to dry their feathers chill, 

Some speeding their way afield, while homeward some 
Returning, cross their flight; while some abide 

And wheel around their airy lodge. 















Dante rode to the hunt, too, but when I see Dante 
at the hunt, his eye, to me, marks not so keenly the flight 
of the quarry’s wings as the beat of its frightened heart. 
He loved the wild furtive folk of the wood and the air. But 
I think he did not love the falcon or the hound overmuch— 
“the savage hound” that “snatches the leveret panting ‘twixt 
his jaws.” 

Many passages reveal the sharp and recording eye of 
the true nature lover; but the finest and tenderest of the bird 
pictures of Dante is this little drama of the mother and her 
fledglings 

who, midst the leafy bower 
Has in her nest sat darkling through the night 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wishing looks and to bring home their food, 
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In the fond quest unconscious of her toil— 
She, of the time prevenient, on the spray 

That overhangs their couch, with watchful gaze 
Expects the sun; nor ever till the dawn 
Removeth from the east her eager gaze. 


Only a true initiate of nature could chronicle such an in- 
timate record of dumb life. Dante, known in this manner, 
is no longer stern and terrible and remote; nor is it diffi- 
cult any longer, knowing him thus, to follow wherever he 
may lead, no matter how transcendentally high or deep the 
path. 

According to tradition only the first seven cantos of the 
Divine Comedy were written in Florence. Then came Dante’s 
exile, his twenty years of wandering: “As a stranger, through 
almost every region to which our language reaches, I have 
gone about as a beggar, showing against my will the wound of 
fortune.” Where those wanderings took him is largely con- 
jecture. We know that he begins the eighth canto with the 
words, “My theme renewing.” And we know the story of 
Gemma, his wife, hiding all his papers in a chest when he was 
driven from his native town and his house was raided, in 
March, 1302; then finding them and having them sent to him 
some five years later, the manuscript of the first seven cantos 
among them. But speculation must fill in many spaces in the 
intervals between that time and his death, especially when it 
figures on the actual place of the writing of the Divine 
Comedy. Of one thing, however, we can be sure—that a great 
portion of that time of exile was spent on the open road, 
traveling from one town to another, tarrying along the coun- 
tryside, seeking shelter where he could. We trace his path 
from Siena to Arezzo; from Arezzo up to the little Church of 
San Godenzo, a point in the Tuscan Apennines where a meet- 
ing of the Florentine exiles was held on June 8, 1302; to 
Forli; to Verona; up into the mountains again, to Sarzana, and 
to the Benedictine Convent of Santa Croce, where, as the 
story goes, he once made his appearance, silent and unknown, 
answering with only the one word, “Peace,” when asked what 
it was he desired, but leaving with the monks a portion of his 
poem. We follow him thence out of Italy into France, to 
Paris; back to Italy again ... and so on through all the 
years of his wandering until he rests finally at Ravenna, 
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where he died in 1321. It is this record of life in the open that 
is revealed in the innumerable pastoral passages of his epic 
poem. 

He longed for his native town and thought ever of it with 
sadness and bitterness. In De Vulgari Eloquentia he pities 
those who, like himself, languishing in exile, can revisit their 
homes “only in dreams.” He loved the old tawny colored 
river beside which he was born—“by Arno’s pleasant stream.” 
But when the Florentine powers offered him liberty to return 
on condition that he abjectly degrade himself before his fel- 
low citizens, by performing a public penance in the ancient 
church of San Giovanni, where in infancy he had been bap- 
tized, his whole soul blazed up as he answered back: “What? 
Can I not everywhere gaze upon the sun and stars? Can 
I not under any sky meditate on most precious truths without 
rendering myself ignominious? Bread will not fail me!” 
His manhood was above price; and knowing him now as the 
wrapt devotee he was of nature in all her moods and colors, 
it is not hard to believe that, rejecting a shameful freedom in 
his native city, he turned with all the more heart hunger to 
the freedom of hill and wood and stars. 

Thus the picture comes of Dante sharing the roof of the 
peasant and the meagre loaf of the mountaineer: sleeping 
beside the shepherd on the hillside, 


the swain that lodges out all night 
In quiet by his flock, lest beast of prey 
Disperse them; 


studying the starry night—very likely making the poor rustic 
marvel open-mouthed what manner of man was this who 
could read the very heavens! 

There is a feeling of many a night-long vigil in Dante’s 
pastoral lines. We can see the wanderer living out whole 
days alone, or with whatever company the countryside might 
afford, following the peasant to his hut, seeking the night's 
lodging for which he is forced to beg— 


In silence and in solitude we went, 
One first, the other following his step, 
As minor friars journeying on the road; 
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or it might be 
With equal pace, as oxen at the yoke, 
I with that laden spirit journeying on. 


Now, indeed, can we feel with him—the great, proud-souled 
one! 

How salt the savor of another’s bread, 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By other’s stairs. 


But with him, likewise, we can forget weariness and soreness 
of heart and all “man’s inhumanity to man” in the sweet, 
healing contemplation of untrammeled nature. Resting his 
tired body on some green knoll, he marks how the sheep 


. Slip from forth their folds, by one 
Or pairs, or three at once: meanwhile the rest 
Stand fearfully, bending the eye and nose 
To ground, and what the foremost does that do 
The others, gathering round her if she stop, 
Simple and quiet, nor the cause discern. 


He knows all the comings and goings of the countryman, his 
hopes and fears, his feelings and emotions. Here, for example, 
is a little pastoral sketch which stands out like an exquisite 
water color in the vast Dante gallery. The first hint of spring 
is in the air—“the year’s early nonnage, when the sun tempers 
his tresses in Aquarius’ urn.” It is very early in the morning— 


When as the rime upon the earth puts on 

Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 

Her milder sway endures: then riseth up 

The cottager, whom fails his wintry store, 
And looking out beholds the plain around 

All whitened; whence impatiently he smites 
His thigh, and to his hut returning in 

There paces to and fro, wailing his lot 

As a discomfited and helpless man. 

Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 
Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon 
The world hath changed its countenance: grasps his crook 
And forth to pastures drives his little flock. 


How much of Dante’s days of exile were thus spent in the 
mountains or on the countryside there is, of course, no exact 
telling. But that he lived among the tillers of the soil and the 
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herders of the flocks, that he intimately knew the laborers in 
field and vineyard, is plentifully evident from the pastoral 
scenes which occur throughout the Divine Comedy. Heat of 
summer beats on him. He hears in the warm silence the tune- 
ful monotone of the cataract, 


the water’s din 
As down it fell 
Resounding like the hum of swarming bees; 


or his fine ear catches the murmur of the bees themselves 


Amid the vernal sweets alighting now, 
Now clustering, where their fragrant labor glows. 


These are the solstice days in sun drenched Italy, 


that season when the sun least veils 
His face that lightens all, what time the fly 
Gives way to the shrill knat.. . 


And there were some who in the shady place 
Beneath the rock were standing, as a man 
Through idleness might stand. Among them one 
Who seemed to be much wearied sat him down 
And with his arms did fold his knees about. 


The picture changes. It is 


near that hour 
When heaven is minded that o’er all the world 
Her own deep calm should brood. 


Can you not see him, Dante, the man, exile, and poet, at the 
warm close of day “upon some cliff reclined . . . beneath him 
seeing fireflies innumerous spangling o’er the vale,” and with 
the peasant toiler beside him looking out over “vineyard and 
tilth where his day labor lies,” hearing in the oncoming dusk 
the first cheery song of evening “when peeps the frog croak- 
ing above the wave?” 

Darkness comes down, and the Divine Bard once more 
begins his night-long, his life-long vigil, pondering the story 
of mankind under the far lights of heaven. The stars come 
out; how wonderfully the whole poem is lit with “the beauti- 
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ful lights of heaven!” Do you recall how each of its major 
divisions ends with an aspiration to the stars? When Dante 
and Virgil emerged at last from the black pits of the Inferno 
those 
beautiful lights of heaven 
Dawned through a circular opening in the cave: 
Thence issuing we again beheld the stars. 


Out of the troubled pathways of the Purgatorio he rose “pure 
and made apt for mounting to the stars.” And in the end 
the last note of his song that “failed the towering fantasy” of 
Paradise celebrates the Divine Love “that moves the sun in 
heaven and all the stars.” 

I picture him in his exile studying the bright firmament. 
How far do his thoughts range in these solitary contempla- 
tions of man’s eternal soul? How much of the Divine Comedy 
did he think out and compose in his pastoral wanderings and 
his hillside vigils? He sounds the deeps of hell and mounts 
to the uttermost heights of heaven, setting our hearts in a 
maze of wonder and questioning. Then, suddenly, his eye 
marks and his own questioning spirit ponders that always 
strange and always mysterious tragedy of the heavens—the 
shooting star: 


As oft along the still and pure serene 

At nightfall glides a sudden trail of fire 
Attracting with involuntary heed 

The eye that follows it, erewhile at rest, 

And seems some star that shifted place in heaven, 
Only that whence it kindles none is lost, 

And it is soon extinct. 


Is that the whole story of man? he makes us ask—only a little 
light blazing momentarily across the infinite, neither the be- 
ginning nor the end of which ever can be known? Faith 
answers. In the vast confusion of planet and galaxy, Dante 
reads plan and purpose for us and, forthwith, sings it in his 
immortal strain. He is at once the true and the ideal nature 
poet, invoking the earth to give testimony to the heavens, and 
the heavens to reveal earth to itself. At such moments it is 
not so much the stars that Dante sees as the Hand that sets 
and moves them: 
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and in that depth 
Saw, in one volume clasped of love, whate’er 
The universe unfolds: all properties 
Of substance and of accident, beheld 
Compounded, yet one individual light 
The whole. 


Dante is the poet of hope. He may conjure about us the 
most impenetrable night. But always there is the dawn and 
the sunburst. In his own exile, when better times seemed for 
a while to be promised him and Italy, he reverted to the fancy 
of morning to express his joy. “A new day is beginning to 
break!” he writes in his Letter to the Princes and Peoples of 
Italy. “A new day, showing forth the dawn which even now 
is dispersing the darkness of our long night of tribulation. 
Already the breezes from the east are springing up, the face 
of the heavens grows rosy.” So if we may call him, in the 
spiritual sense, the poet of hope, in the pastoral sense he might 
well be named the poet of morning. The Divine Comedy is 
full of beautiful descriptions of dawn, the coming of day, the 
passing of darkness and the rebirth of light and life. Pictur- 
ing him, then, the exile, fallen asleep under the stars, we 
can see him likewise waking with a new song in his heart as 
daylight breaks. This is the hour of renewed energy, when, 
under 


Aurora’s white and vermeil tinctured cheek 

To orange turned ... 

. . . to harbinger the dawn, springs up 

On freshened wing the air of May, and breathes 
Of fragrance all impregn’d with herb of flowers. 


In the years after, wrapt in his supernatural visioning, he re- 
called many such a morning as this: 


I have beheld ere now at break of day 

The eastern clime all roseate, and the sky 
Opposed one deep and beautiful serene; 
And the sun’s face so shaded and with mists 
Attempered at her rising that the eye 

Long while endured the sight. 


In the meadows of dawn, we need no fanciful vision to 
hear, as Dante heard, 
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the lark 
That warbling in the air expatiates long, 
Then thrilling out his last sweet melody 
Drops satiate with sweetness. 


It is not in the meadow only, or by the stream, that Dante 
reveals his powers as a nature poet. The sea enters likewise 
into his vast universal canvas. He knows the ways of the 
boatman as well as of the shepherd. In fact, Dante wrote a 
treatise at one time on the relative levels of land and water 
on the surface of the earth. But in that he was a mere dis- 
putant in a public debate at Mantua. It is as a poet that he 
shows his real insight into the common life of “those who go 
down to the sea in ships.” He likens himself, first of all, in 
speaking of his years of exile, to “a ship without sails and 
without a rudder driven to various harbors and shores by the 
dry wind which blows from pinching poverty.” But, like his 
busy fellow seamen, Dante made good the days of “that in- 
clement time” 


Which seafaring men restrains; and in that while 
His bark one builds anew, another stops 

The ribs of his that many a voyage hath made; 
One hammers at the prow, one at the poop; 

This shapeth oars, that other cables twirls; 

The mizzen one repairs, and main-sail rent. 


In that rapid pen sketch of the daily life of the dweller on the 
seacoast—a sketch in which is not lacking even the detail of 
the boiling pitch “to smear the unsound vessels”—one can 
readily visualize the wandering poet loitering in the harbor 
or sitting by on the beach watching the men at work. Nothing 
was commenplace or uninteresting to him. All life absorbed 
him. 

From some shelter on the shore—or perhaps, indeed, ex- 
posing his weary body, his thought-worn brow, to the battling 
elements, finding refreshment in the buffeting of wind and 
rain—the poet watches the tempest rage on the waters when 
“the north wind blows a blast that scours the sky,” and 


the lightning in a sudden spleen 
Unfolded, dashes from the blinding eyes 
The visive spirits dazzled and bedimmed. 


Yet, militant soul though he be, he still seems to love best the 
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peace and quiet of the inner harbor and the calm evening 
when he hears 
the vesper bell afar 
Seeming to mourn for the expiring day . . . 
. . . the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts the thoughtful heart 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell. 


Of all Dante’s references to the sea, however, I like best 
that one which recalls his days of exile at Sarzana. He rested 
there at the friendly castle of the Malaspini from October, 
1306, to the summer of 1307. From the high ramparts of 
Moroello’s stronghold, looking out over the vast prospect of 
hill and plain, the poet could see, laid before him, Tuscany, 
on the one hand, and on the other the distant ocean. How 
often he must have gazed on that sublime panorama! Here, 
surely, he kept his vigil innumerable nights, under the stars, 
or watching how 

the moon 

Doth by the rolling of her heavenly sphere 

Hide and reveal the strand unceasingly. 
His days in the house of Malaspina were not unhappy. At 
least, he was among friends—friends, it is easy to believe, who 
understood him and who, perhaps, often shared with him in 
comprehending silence his delight in nature and the inspiring 
scenes around him. A little peace seems to come into his 
heart in these surroundings. 

Dante spent the last years of his life close to the sea whose 
moods and music wove so much of themselves into the rhythm, 
as well as the wording of his great song. And it was the sea, 
one might say, that laid the hand of death on him in the end— 
that fatal journey from Venice to Ravenna, made on: foot 
during the hot summer months of 1321 along the low malarial 
marshlands skirting the Adriatic coast. He never recovered 
from the fever contracted on that journey. But at Ravenna 
Dante is associated more with the forest than the sea. 

The mere mention of Dante and the forest sends us back 
to the opening lines of the Divine Comedy, to that “gloomy 
wood” whose air of mystery and whose drama of the man lost 
in its depths attracts and holds us to our first reading of the 
poem. In time, we come to see that trees and woods play a 
very important réle in the whole scheme of the work. The 
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scene of the entire thirteenth canto of the Inferno, for in- 
stance, is set in a forest, and a good third of the Purgatorio. 
There is a reason for this. However much of the Divine 
Comedy was composed in other places, it is safe to say that 
the greater part of it was written at Ravenna—if not all in the 
original, then in revision and expansion. Now, at Ravenna is 
to be found one of the great forests of Italy, the Pinetum, 
which stretches along the shores of the Adriatic for a distance 
of some forty miles. To enjoy thoroughly the Divine Comedy, 
to appreciate at their fullest Dante’s powers as a nature poet, 
one should know something about this forest, the Wood of 
Chiassi, celebrated also by Boccaccio and by Dryden. It had 
a very marked influence on Dante’s writing. Tradition says 
that in the last years of his exile, he spent whole days at a 
time in this forest—a scene which became to a great extent the 
setting for his immortal drama of the soul. He paced these 
solitudes, calming his wounded spirit with the hush and shad- 
owy music of the wind-stirred pines, and contemplating and 
composing cantos of the poem. The legend is easily believed; 
for here, as Symonds shows’ us, we seem to have struck on the 
source of innumerable of the similes and fancies employed in 
the Divine Comedy. Here, likewise, the poet reveals himself 
once more a true chronicler of nature. He makes us feel, as 
well as see, the ancient wood 


where no track 
Of steps had worn a path; not verdant there 
The foliage, but of dusky hue; not light 
The boughs and tapering, but with knares deformed 
And matted thick. 


In those unexplored deeps we can find “the doddered oak with 
ivy clasped,” or, viewing some sturdy trunk “rent from its 
fibres by a blast that blows from off the pole,” we can feel 
the actual impact of the tempest that has smitten the forest 
with 
a sound that made 

Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 

That ’gainst the forest driving his full might 

Plucks off the branches, beats them down and hurls 

Afar; then onward proudly passing sweeps 

His whirlwind rage, while beasts and shepherds fly. 


* Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece, Second Series, “Ravenna,” pp. 3-5. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Once more, however, it is to morning and the singing of 
birds that he turns to find his happiest expression, as he 
walks among the pines: 


Upon their tops the feathered queresters 

Applied their wonted art and with full joy 
Welcomed the hours of prime and warbled shrill 
Amid the leaves, that to their jocund lay 

Kept tenor; even as from branch to branch 
Along the piny forests on the shore 

Of Chiassi rolls the gathering melody 

When Eolus hath from his cavern loosed 

The dripping south. 


Here Dante strikes all the strings of nature’s lyre: wind 
and sea, forest and leaf, light and shadow, birdsong and the 
pure breath of the open air—“the dripping south”—they are 
all summed up in these nine short lines. 

In this scene, alone in the forest, we see Dante at the last, 
communing with nature, linking man to God, earth to Heaven, 
by the golden chain of his immortal song. His long days in 
the open, either solitary or living among the simple folk who 
tend their flocks and till their fields, bred in the poet a ter- 
rible scorn for the artificialities of city life, a scorn which he 
was not slow to express in scourging words. But does that not 
prove him, after all, only the greater lover of man himself, 
whom he would see lifted out of and above artificialities? 
It is not too much to say that, in considering Dante as a pas- 
toral poet, he drew nearer both to man and to God the closer 
he drew to nature. With that thought we may leave him, 
taking as a final token of his love for the simple things of 
field and cottage the admonition he gives us in the Paradiso: 


And were the world below content to mark 
And work on the foundations nature lays, 
It would not lack supply of excellence. 








EVERYBODY’S DANTE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


AREAT truths bear commonplace wisdom. All 
virtue avoids excess: if it stray beyond the line, 
into the too great or the too little, it ceases to be 

j virtuous: agreeable: useful: beneficial. In this 
4 wider sense recreation is a virtue. Whether 
physical or mental, it should be undertaken for itself—that is 
as recreation. When thus enjoyed, the mind is relaxed: cares 
are, for the time, abandoned: problems vanish: refreshment 
and peace enter in and the earth is good and the sky smiles. 
Relaxation is for all, however great or small their capacity, 
and to everyone it brings its own blessing. But it is charac- 
teristic of man to overdo things, and today specialization has 
entered the field of recreation—and killed it. Simplicity and 
innocence have fled. The physical training, painstaking prac- 
tice, unbroken application necessary for the professional ath- 
lete for whom the game is not a recreation, but a business, is 
sought by all. We have grown so unvirtuous in our recreation 
that we mar it by excess. So one may reasonably ask if much 
of modern sport has not exceeded its purpose. Is not the hap- 
pier group that crowd of boys and men throwing horseshoes 
as quoits upon the rude green? 

Nor should we await technical training for enjoyment of 
things intellectual. If we bring to books all that we have, we 
acquire still more in our mental and spiritual exercise. We 
need not refrain because our learning does not permit the full 
understanding of an author. Indeed, approaching untaught, 
if the handmaid of humility but accompany us, we will be re- 
freshed and invigorated. All great men bear riches for the 
simple and the poor. Dante is a teacher for scholars, and will 
ever remain so. The articles in this issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp unfold how his master mind still holds sway over the 
world of letters, but Dante wrote for the people of his own 
day—in the common tongue for the common people. And this 
fact alone proves that he is still, and may ever be, the com- 
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panion, helpful, instructive and engaging of us all. To the 
crowd, he belongs: but from the crowd he has been set aside. 

This is not the fault of pedants alone, but of the crowd 
also, for ofttimes we do not know and will not accept the 
things that are to our peace. The purpose of these pages is to 
show, in some small way, that while much of the deeper and 
higher meaning of Dante may escape us, there is no one who 
will not derive from the reading of the Divine Comedy much 
more than he will bring to it. Cary’s translation, which of all 
the English translations embodies most fully the spirit of 
Dante, is obtainable at low price in the Everyman’s Library, 
and includes the excellent notes of that eminent Catholic 
authority, Edmund G. Gardner. The book is of convenient 
size: the notes, though full, are not lengthy. If one will ap- 
proach the reading in spiritual mood, he will soon find it 
easy: picturesque: stimulating. As Virgil and Beatrice led 
Dante along the way of sin and death, to purgation and to 
Paradise, so will Dante guide us through sin and doubt and 
penance and hope: through varying moods, failures and ad- 
vances that surely mark the earthly pilgrimage of all. 

We have all found ourselves in that deep forest where, in 
our own and the world’s spiritual alienation from God, sad- 
ness “with sleepy dullness weighed our senses down.” With 
those who pray to be lifted out of sadness into light, Dante has 
full sympathy, just as he has pity and sorrow for all whom he 
finds on his journey to be irretrievably lost. Dante never con- 
demns out of personal spite. Those whom his imagination 
found in hell, may be taken rather as a type of the sin for 
which he finds them thus condemned. 

To no one is the thought of God’s eternal law and of the 
consequences of its flagrant, continued violation, useless or 
unprofitable. Mercy does not exist without justice. Fear is 
still the beginning of wisdom. In our day virility yields to 
weakening sentiment, and law has lost its dignity because its 
sanction has been forgotten or denied. Order is the first law 
of earth as well as of heaven, and if men will not observe it, 
God will vindicate and restore it. The most merciful of men, 
the God-Man Jesus Christ, revealed the eternity of punish- 
ment for those who died unrepentant of their sins. St. Paul, 
whose characteristic gift was human sympathy, did not hesi- 
tate to declare this whole counsel of God. Christianity has 
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not only exalted hope and mercy: it has also deepened the 
sense of sin. The Cross exalted makes the lengthened shadow. 
For the individual there is no greater purifying influence than 
meditation upon the infinite results, as regards himself, which 
rest in his own actions. For the world and human society 
there is no more saving knowledge than that of the eternal 
law of God which moves, as another poet put it, with “deliber- 
ate speed, majestic instancy.” 

To realize again, and perhaps more vividly than ever 
before, the rulership of God over ourselves and all things 
created: to rehearse the glory or the shame to which we may 
turn this inheritance, is to be invigorated unto goodness: as 
well as instructed unto fear. The understanding and the path 
may be desired by human reason: reason alone can neither 
compass the former nor guide safely on the latter. Virgil 
might show much to Dante, but Virgil could not conduct him 
safely through the evils of life, without supernatural aid. 
When self-sufficient reason seeks without God, it will ever 
meet defeat: light cannot be light when it denies the Light. 
Faith, the intellectual belief in the teachings of Jesus Christ 
is man’s only guide. The light demands, requires faith in its 
source. Reason must have faith in God and, hence, says 
Dante: 

Full assurance (is found) in that holy faith 
Which vanquishes all error. 


And here we read of the glory of those who keep the faith 
with good works, and of the disaster awaiting those who 
deny it in sin. For Dante, faith is the truth upon which is 
built the structure of man’s whole moral life. Faith with him 
is not sentiment nor opinion: it is objective truth, vision, 
inspiration. Without it the soul would be blind. Faith is 
knowable: its truth is the Visible Christ, apparent to all the 
world in His Visible Church. Not through philosophy or 
science alone will we reach the eternal city: but through that 
faith “which is the entrance to salvation’s way.” 

To deny dogma and yet to admire Dante is as inconsis- 
tent as to deny flowers and yet enjoy their perfume and color. 
He who denies dogma abandons in confusion both the origin 
and destiny of man. A learned writer in the Contemporary 
Review has learnedly stated that Dante did not solve the prob- 
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lem of evil. No, Dante did not solve it, but Dante presents 
the only solution of evil that ever was or will be given—the 
solution which is Christ, the Saviour, God and Man. “He hath 
borne our infirmities, and carried our sorrows.”* Christ in 
agony on the Cross is the evil begotten of man: condemned of 
God. Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is the evil redeemed 
unto life, the glory to which the pardoned sinner may reach. 
But he who will not let Christ share the burden of the sin 
he has committed and cannot bear, shall be crushed by that 
self tragedy which, upon his own calvary, overtakes every 
man and can be borne through death unto victory, only when 
borne with the power and pardon and love of Christ. 

Throughout the Jnferno the reader sees pictured dramat- 
ically the punishments, according to the evil they have chosen, 
meted out to those who died still abiding in their sin. It is the 
tragedy of the Cross still casting its sinful shadow on earth. 

Many are those who remain indifferent to the possibilties 
their life possesses. Apathetic: spineless they are the drones 
of the moral world here and hereafter. 






















Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 
Were only. 


The love of the flesh, of things carnal and pleasurable— 
surely no one will deny the widespread tyranny of such love 
today. Dante’s words vibrate with modernity. This world, 
as well as the next, knows the Hell of which he speaks. In- 
deed, it can hardly be questioned that each, in some moment 
of experience, tastes the Hell he hopes to escape. 


















.. O blind lust! 
O foolish wrath! who so dost goad us on 
In the brief life, and in the eternal then 
Thus miserably o’erwhelm us.? 







So, too, the reader accompanies Dante in his illustrations 
of the disaster and the dismay overwhelming those who give 
themselves to gluttony: to avarice: anger: fraud: political 
bribery and corruption: forgery: hypocrisy: the denial of the 
faith of Christ: scandal: disloyalty and betrayal. 
We of earth witness the direful results in our own day of 
‘Msaias Hill. 2Inferno XIl., 46-49. Also Y., 38-46. 
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similar crimes and excesses. Yet are we in any proportionate 
measure alive to the social evils they work? They have their 
fascination for the fallen heart of man and, even when he 
stands apart, stir his curiosity and interest. Life, for many, 
without at least the story of vice and sin, is dull and unin- 
viting. Even Dante, “all fixed to listen” to scandal and re- 
crimination, is at once admonished by Virgil, who adds: 


“To hear 
Such wrangling is a joy for vulgar minds.” 


Dante’s journey through Hell yields yet another blessing 
to those who read with hope. Surrounded by temptations and 
weaknesses, set upon by wild beasts of fear and dread, born 
of its very fears, the soul, at times, half yields and touches on 
despair. Shall we be able to make the journey through sin 
and come to the mount of purgation—and thence to the hills 
where, at last, we shall see God? Not in human power, which 
rises no higher than ourselves, can our strength lie. Another 
must gird us if we would mount above ourselves. If we make 
our fears, our own unworthiness our guide then we are un- 
done. To view naught but our sin would be to yield to it, to 
capitulate, to despair of God’s mercy. Therefore, must we 
turn our eyes from this Gorgon of death: 


“Turn thyself round, and keep 
Thy countenance hid; for if the Gorgon dire 
Be shown, and thou shouldst view it, thy return 
Upwards would be for ever lost.” 


Looking, not to the valley of indecision where is our undoing, 
but to the hills whence come our help, 


Then we our steps 
Toward that territory moved, secure 
After the hallow’d words. 


The stars of the cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, forti- 
tude, temperance, appear in the heavens. From that farthest 
gloom of depression and hopelessness, the soul issues forth 
under their inspiration. Terror shall disappear and, more 
serene, we shall view again the stars set as sure beacons over 
the hills we must climb. We, too, shall sing In Ezitu Israel, 
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even though we know the way to the Promised Land, 
with its desert wastes, its hunger and, perhaps, its in- 
fidelities is still to be traversed. But in the journey of deliv- 
erance the soul will experience its foretaste of the liberty of 
eternal glory. Determination was needed to turn from sin, 
constant effort is demanded to keep from it and to advance 
in virtue. Heaven must send its help: and heaven will not 
refuse. She, the great Queen, Mary, “by whom the key did 
open to God’s love,” and holy spirits bearing aid, will come. 
They will teach the grateful song of praise to God; in quiet 
and in prayer will the soul give its thanks. 


Both palms it join’d and raised, 
Fixing its stedfast gaze toward the east 
As telling God, “I care for nought beside.” 


And its yearning will make selfish content impossible, urging 
ever to fuller and fuller purgation. The journey, therefore, is 
no child’s play. Hope consoles, it also stimulates. Often- 
times in the striving, we say we “can endure no more.” Yet 
persevering, as our sins and faults are purged— 


“Then shall thy feet by heartiness of will 

Be so o’ercome, they not alone shall feel 

No sense of labor, but delight much more 

Shall wait them, urged along their upward way.” 


Our comfort, our strength is that God is our Father; we His 
children. 


“O Thou Almighty Father! Who dost make 
The heavens Thy dwelling, not in bounds confined, 
But that, with love intenser, there Thou view’st 
Thy primal effluence; hallow’d be Thy name: 
Join, each created being, to extol 
Thy might; for worthy humblest thanks and praise 
Is Thy blest Spirit.” 


Thus bound in the living God, we are all bound to one 
another: we who live here, they who live in the world to come. 
All may help one another by prayer: 


Well beseems 
That we should help them wash away the stains 
They carried hence: that so, made pure and light, 
They may spring upward to the starry spheres. 
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In following through the Purgatorio, the reader is im- 
pressed by this great truth that, while all love springs from 
Love Divine, our hearts must possess the love of creation e’er 
they can bear the Love Increate. In Purgatory all sins are 
wiped away: every sin that springs from the seven capital 

sources. They are driven out, so to speak, by the soul righting 

itself with God—but first it must right itself with the creation 
of God which its sin has outraged. For example, 







































“This circuit,” said my teacher, “knots the scourge 
For envy; and the cords are therefore drawn 
By charity’s correcting hand.” 


To the saints the soul makes constant appeal, for they have 
perfected themselves and may speak effectively for us who, 
by our sins, have added to our own and all nature’s imper- 
fection. The angel of fraternal love, who descends upon 
Purgatory, comes also to us here, urging us to ascend by the 
love of one another: 


“It is a messenger who comes, 

Inviting man’s ascent. Such sights ere long 
Not grievous, shall impart to thee delight, 
As thy perception is by nature wrought 
Up to their pitch.” 








- A Le tena, 


So the love of higher sphere exalts our desire. 


For there, by how much more they call it “ours” 
So much propriety of each in good 

Encreases more, and heighten’d charity 

Wraps that fair cloister in a brighter flame. 
' 


Were we to make this truth our own, we would know 
less of anger and impatience, far more of fraternal love. We 
would realize that the more we love others the more we con- 
tribute to our own good—not take from it. Thus are we 
brought to the right ordering of love. Sloth, laxity and indif- 
ference defeat it. Avarice, lust are its perversions—false 
shadowings of that great love which urges and attracts the 
heart of every man. 
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“All indistinctly apprehend a bliss, 

On which the soul may rest; the hearts of all 
Yearn after it; and to that wished bourn 

All therefore strive to tend. If ye behold, 

Or seek it, with a love remiss and lax; 

This cornice, after just repenting, lays 

Its penal torment on ye. Other good 

There is, where man finds not his happiness: 
It is not true fruition; not that blest 

Essence of every good the branch and root.” 


Fraternal love is again beautifully illustrated by Dante, 
when he depicts the joy of all the souls when one is released 
for flight to Paradise, a joy so great it shakes the very mount 
of Purgatory. 


“Glory!” all shouted (such the sounds mine ear 
Gather’d from those, who near me swell’d the sounds) 
“Glory in the highest be to God.” We stood 
Immovably suspended, like to those 

The shepherds, who first heard in Bethlehem’s field 


That song. 


Through that appreciation of brotherly love, sin after sin 
drops from the soul: its knowledge is expanded: its exaltation 
in the Divine purpose is confirmed: it is taken up in a Power 
beyond self, yet where self is not lost. The Second Command- 
ment—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”—is like unto 
the First—“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart.” 

The power of procreation, so often perverted by lust, is 
realized as God’s sacred trust to the individual for the sake of 
His holy purposes in the race. The cure for lust is the love 
of chastity. Thus the soul mounts until, nearing the last 
ascent, it hears 


A voice whose lively clearness far 
Surpass’d our human, “Blessed are the pure 
In heart,” he sang. 


Backward it looks, and from the height now realizes, as never 
before, the perfidy of its sin, the depth to which it had fallen. 
The grace of God is man’s sole strength. Its scourge has 
blotted out even the memory of its sins. 
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“I not remember,” I replied, “that e’er 
I was estranged from thee: nor of such fault 
Doth conscience chide me.” 


Again and again the wonderful Saviour, through His 
sacrament of penance, lifts the burden of our sins and 


We returned 
From the most holy wave, regenerate 
E’en as new plants renew’d with foliage new, 
Pure and made apt for mounting to the stars. 


Dante chooses St. Lawrence as an example of one who, 
through fearful suffering, fixed and kept His will, “that per- 
fect will which once upon the bars held Lawrence firm.” 
Along the river that bears the saint’s name, the high hills 
rise quickly, one upon another. One who journeys through 
them to the great water beyond, views, for mile after mile, 
nothing but the ascent before him—and then again the further 
hills beyond. Yet are these rightly called the Laurentian 
hills of hope. For they both beget and test that virile virtue. 
Little by little, they lift the traveler up. His every effort 
promises reward. His fixed will wins victory and, from the 
summit, hope yields to realization and the wide river thrills 
his vision with its vast golden expanse. Thus shall we mount 
through Laurentian hills until at the end our abiding will 
shall be blessed with the vision of eternity. 

Love has its drastic purifying power. When the God- 
Man showed His need of us, He drew us to Himself. And the 
reading of Dante’s Paradise will surely reveal our power to 
extend the Kingdom of God upon earth: our inheritance that 
will the more widely proclaim its glory forever. We were not 
made for ourselves. No man who so believes can ever know 
what true love is. Yet, while we gave ourselves to such a love- 
less creed, we were redeemed at a great price—by this we 
know our puny self can larger be only in that Love Who 
owns it. 


Whoso takes his cross, and follows Christ, 
Will pardon me for that I leave untold 
When in the flecker’d dawning he shall spy 
The glitterance of Christ. 
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In this beauty of Christ, our bodies will share its greatest 
guerdon for their chastity: 


“Long as the joy of Paradise shall last, 

Our love shall shine around that raiment, bright 
As fervent; fervent as, in vision, blest; 

And that as far, in blessedness, exceeding, 
As it hath grace, beyond its virtue, great. 
Our shape, regarmented with glorious weeds 
Of saintly flesh, must, being thus entire, 
Show yet more gracious.” 


Thoughtfulness and prayer upon these truths will not alone 
console, but, used aright, will lead to definite action. Not 
everyone that saith: “Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” We must not alone think Christ: we must 
live Christ. And there is no act, not even the smallest; no 
opportunity, not even the slightest: no field of activity, not 
even the seemingly insignificant, that may be excluded from 
our life if it is to be a life for and in and with Christ. © 

The saints are our companions: our helpers: our models. 
Militant, Suffering, Triumphant, the Church is one in Christ, 
and Christ is the Church. Dante selects saints from every 
field of life—the teachers and doctors: the contemplatives, 
the more active: the lovers of the poor, the simple and the 
learned: the old and the young. 

St. Peter demands of him faith: St. James, hope; and St. 
John, charity—charity that embraces earth as well as heaven: 
nran and the needs of man as well as God. 


“Through human wisdom and the authority 
Therewith agreeing,” heard I answer’d, “keep 
The choicest of thy love for God. But say, 

If thou yet other cords within thee feel’st, 
That draw thee towards Him; so that thou report 
How many are the fangs with which this love 
Is grappled to thy soul.” 


And Dante “did not miss to what intent the Eagle of Our 
Lord” had pointed this demand and answered: 


“All grappling bonds, that knit the heart to God, 
Confederate to make fast our charity. 
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The being of the world; and mine own being; 
The death which He endured, that I should live; 
And that, which all the faithful hope, as I do; 
To the foremention’d lively knowledge join’d; 
Have from the sea of ill love saved my bark, 
And on the coast secured it of the right. 

As for the leaves, that in the garden bloom, 

My love for them is great, as is the good 

Dealt by the eternal hand, that tends them all.” 


God’s will is Infinite Love acting and reigning through all 
creation. 


“The eternal Might, which, broken and dispersed 
Over such countless mirrors, yet remains 
Whole in itself and one, as at the first.” 


“God seeth all and in Him is thy sight,” 
Said I, “blest Spirit. Therefore, will of His 
Cannot to thee be dark.” 


AE, la a 


Nor can it be dark to us. We see the light of heavenly faith. 
We have here no abiding city: heaven is our home, and the 
home of all we love. There, by the mercy of God, all 
earth’s problems will be solved and our hearts filled with a 
love of which tongue hath not told nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. A creature, one simply of our own 
humanity, is there now in body, as well as soul—the Queen of 
Angels and of Saints—the warrant of our hope. Unnumbered 
angels and saints attend her. 


“O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son! 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Surpassing, as in height above them all; 
Term by the eternal counsel pre-ordain’d; 
Ennobler of thy nature, so advanced 

In thee, that its great Maker did not scorn, 
To make Himself His own creation; 

For in thy womb rekindling shone the love 
Reveal’d, whose genial influence makes now 
This flower to germin in eternal peace: 
Here thou to us, of charity and love, 

Art, as the noonday torch; and art, beneath, 
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To mortal men, of hope a living spring. 

So mighty art thou, Lady, and so great, 
That he, who grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him, who asks, 
Thy bounty succors; but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe’er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pity mild, 
Relenting mercy, large munificence, 

Are all combined in thee.” 





Yet this is but the reflected glory of Him Who is the Begin- 
ning and the End: 


O Eternal Light! 
Sole in Thyself that dwell’st; and of Thyself 
Sole understood, past, present, or to come; 
Thou smiledst, on that circling, which in Thee 
Seem’d as reflected splendor, while I mused; 
For I therein, methought, in its own hue 
Beheld our image painted. 


Dante has today a message for everyone. It is a message 
rich with human wisdom and heavenly worth. Everybody 
may go to the reading of the Divine Comedy at any time, in 
any mood, and gain refreshment, light and peace. And at the 
end of each reading catch something of the heavenly chorus: 


Then “Glory to the Father, to the Son, 
And to the Holy Spirit,” rang aloud 
Throughout ail Paradise; that with the song 
My spirit reel’d, so passing sweet the strain. 
And what I saw was equal ecstasy: 

One universal smile it seem’d of all things; 
Joy past compare; gladness unutterable; 
Imperishable life of peace and love; 
Exhaustless riches, and unmeasured bliss. 














DANTE AND MYSTICISM. 
BY E. INGRAM WATKIN. 


== VERY poet is a mystic. Not every verse maker, 
mi even if a verse maker of genius. We hardly ex- 
pect mysticism in the verse of Pope or Voltaire. 
But is it poetry? For poetry, like its sister arts, 
embodies an intuition of Spiritual or Ideal real- 
ity, existing in and through the forms of sense, and bestowing 
upon them their truth, their value, their being. Implicit, at 
least, in this intuition of spirit immanent in sensible phe- 
nomena, is an intuition of the Absolute Spirit, of Whose truth 
all ideas are aspects, from Whose goodness all values derive 
their worth, from Whose being all creatures exist. And in- 
tuition of the absolute Godhead is mystical experience, its ex- 
pression a mystical document. But there are different types 
of mysticism. There is the mysticism which does not surpass 
the natural order, an indirect and obscure intuition of God, as 
immanent in His creation, that does not rise to His transcend- 
ent being above and beyond His creatures. Much poetry is 
confined to this lower immanent mysticism. Such is the 
mysticism of Keats. Another, in some respects a higher, form 
of this nature mysticism, is the polytheistic mysticism of Blake, 
whose end is union with natural forces manifested supremely 
in art. This mysticism is the experimental aspect of Eucken’s 
universal religion, the religion that attains only the unity of 
a spirit life apprehended as penetrating, but not as transcend- 
ing, the natural universe. 

But, as there is a characteristic religion which escapes 
the limitations of nature and creatures by its apprehension of 
a world-transcendent Spirit, there is correspondingly a higher 
and supernatural mysticism which is the experience of tran- 
scendent Godhead. And this mysticism also has its poets. 
There are, indeed, poets who pass unconsciously from one 
mysticism to the other or present both in unreconciled con- 
flict. Shelley, as the disciple of the humanist, Godwin, rises 
no higher in conscious intellectual theory than a pantheism 
whose supreme value is man. Hence, derives that humanist 
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apocalypse, Prometheus Unbound. A kingdom of spiritual 
values fulfilled and triumphant is expected from the conver- 
sion of man through his own rational enlightenment and good 
will. But throughout this very poem is heard the voice of the 
higher mysticism which finds the truth and value of life in a 
transcendent God, the Demogorgan who releases and en- 
thrones Prometheus. For Shelley is also a disciple of Plato. 
And Plato looked beyond the realm of natural phenomena to a 
divine kingdom of ideas present in the mind of God. The 
immanent humanism of Godwin and the transcendent mysti- 
cism of Plato are the two philosophies that dominate Shelley’s 
poetry. They are unreconciled to the end. But the latter, as 
the truer and the deeper understanding, gains upon the 
former. In his “Hellas,” the poet abandons the phenomenal 
world to a cyclic interchange of good and evil, and looks for 
comfort above it to the unchanging Idea. 

Greece and her foundations are 

Built below the tide of War 

Based on the chrystaline sea 

Of thought and its Eternity. 


But no human thought is eternal. Eternity is the divine Word. 

Dante is the poet of the higher and supernatural mysti- 
cism. His Commedia depicts the ascent of the soul above the 
passing things of time and change: “The false images of good 
which pay no promise in full” to the Absolute Worth, “the 
essential Goodness, of every good thing the fruit and the root.” 
The Platonism that in Shelley struggles against naturalism and 
its Pantheism which equals all values, reigns in the Commedia 
with the diadem and unction of divine revelation. From the 
dim and tangled forest of a natural life disordered and dis- 
tracted by opposition to the supernatural world ensouled by 
the divine Life, the poet is raised by divine grace to immediate 
and unveiled vision of the Godhead with its integration and 
fulfillment of human life in the divine Life and Will. Dante 
is the poet of the Catholic religion. The Catholic religion is 
the revelation and dispensation of supernatural grace uniting 
human souls with God, above their natural life of time and 
death. But this union when manifest in conscious experience 
is the mystical union and intuition. The singer of Catholic 
religion must, therefore, hymn the supernatural mysticism of 


its Saints. 
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It does not, however, follow of necessity that Dante is 
himself a supernatural mystic. Conceivably, he might derive 
his poetry from the lower experience of implicit nature mysti- 
cism, and describe the higher mysticism from without on the 
authority of Catholic belief and the recorded experiences of 
mystical writers. It would, indeed, be almost inconceivable 
that he should not possess at least that inchoate mysti- 
cism which consists in the supernatural union with God 
through sanctifying grace and charity. But did that grace- 
union rise to the conscious experience of its divine Object 
present in the central depths of the soul in which mystical 
experience consists? The materials for an answer are scanty. 

Of the poet’s external life we know littie, of his interior 
life directly almost nothing. He has left no spiritual auto- 
biography or memoranda. We are almost entirely dependent 
on the indirect method of inference from his imagined journey 
in the next world to his real spiritual journey in this life. 
Obviously, such inference allows enormous scope to the per- 
sonal factor of the student. Who dare discriminate with any 
certainty between the elements in the Commedia taken from 
external theology and those based on personal experience? 
Even the most apparently immediate experiences of a mystic 
who professes to describe his personal experience are neces- 
sarily molded, at least in their formal expressions, by his 
environment and education with their externally accepted 
theology and culture. His very vocabulary has been shaped 
by ideas independent and pre-existent of his experience. With 
a conscious artist like Dante, the subconscious mind was, no 
doubt, far less likely to frame an artistic embodiment of spir- 
itual intuition without the interference of the conscious intel- 
ligence. The elaborate pageant seen in the earthly Paradise 
is preceded by an appeal to the Muses to enable the poet “to 
put into verse, things hard to conceive.” This indicated con- 
scious artistic construction. 

But there is a mystical experience without images, and 
transcendent even of concepts, a contact with the incompre- 
hensible, because infinite, Godhead present in the depths of 
the soul. The fountain-head of Catholic mystical theology, 
the Christian Neo-Platonist who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Dionysius, the Areopagite, and whose works had been care- 
fully studied by Dante, to whom they came with the authority 
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of St. Paul’s Athenian convert,' devoted a treatise to this 
“Negative” intuition of God.’ 

As the systematic study of mystical experience developed 
a special branch of theology, this formless and direct intui- 
tion-union was increasingly valued in contrast to intuitions 
mediated through concepts and images. The classical expo- 
nent of this mysticism is St. John of the Cross, relentless in his 
rejection of imaginary and even of conceptual visions. But 
we find the same attitude in the anonymous fourteenth cen- 
tury treatise, the Cloud of Unknowing. For it is a feature 
of the German School of mystics who derive from Eckhart, 
the great Dominican mystic of the later thirteenth century. 
Previously, however, preternormal experiences veiled in 
image and concept had been more highly prized with the 
natural result that the attainment of the direct and pure in- 
tuition was hindered. This may account for the surprising 
fact that many of the earlier mystics, St. Augustine, for in- 
stance, and later, St. Bernard, speak as if this transcendent 
contemplation were an experience of the rarest occurrence 
and apparently reached only towards the goal of the mystical 
way, whereas later mystical writers regard it, at least in its 
weakest form, as the normal experience of all souls called to 
mystical prayer. 

This would indicate that the comparative freedom of later 
mystics from attachment to images and concepts, enabled their 
grace-union with God to become manifest as a pure intuition 
of His incomprehensible Presence at a far earlier stage than 
was possible to their predecessors with their higher valuation 
of sensible visions and conceptual contemplations. Dante, 
however, is attached to the older mystical tradition. No con- 
tact can be established between his work and the contemporary 
School of Eckhart. Therefore, the direct formless intuition, if 
it occurred at all, would be likely to occur very rarely, and to 
be regarded rather as the supreme form of Divine union pos- 
sible in this life, than as a comparatively low degree of 
mystical experience, as indeed, in its beginning, the lowest 
form of experience in the strictest sense mystical (the Prayer 


* Paradiso X., XXIX. 

Cf. Mystical Theology 1. Translated by Rolt. It must, however, be admitted 
that whereas Dante’s acquaintance with the Celestial Hierarchy and the Divine 
Names is indubitable, there is no evidence of direct knowledge of the Mystical 


Theology. But its substance, at least, will have reached him through later 


theologians. 
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of Quiet). Even if Dante did experience this mystical prayer- 
union, it would not be described directly in his poem. For 
poetry is the incarnation of spiritual truth in sensible imagery. 
Its presence could only be inferred indirectly, from what may 
be termed the tone and color of the poetical descriptions. 
Again, a test fails us. But there is a tone and a color in the 
Commedia, a personal emphasis, a fire and an unction which 
seem to betray a personal experience behind and beyond the 
pictures and the theological expositions. Moreover, the stress 
laid on the indescribable character of his experiences in Para- 
dise and on his inevitable oblivion of their substantial nature 
and worth, points beyond poetic fiction to Dante’s attainment 
of a mystical contact with God transcending the images and 
concepts which can be stored in the memory and commun- 
icated to others. This is particularly evident in the opening 
lines of the Paradiso, and in the account of the beatific vision 
at its close. 

But the strongest argument for a personal experience 
underlying the imagined experiences of the Commedia, an 
experience extending to the immediate formless contact of 
mystical prayer, is the claim made by Dante for himself in 
the letter to Can Grande, which introduces and dedicates the 
Paradiso. It is true that many critics reject this letter as 
spurious. If that rejection be well grounded there is no hope 
of a certain solution of the question before us. But the de- 
tailed defence of its authenticity by so learned a Dantist as 
Dr. Moore’ is eminently convincing. Mr. Edmund Gardner, 
in his Dante’s Ten Heavens, regards the letter as most prob- 
ably genuine, and in practice makes full use of it. This was 
before the publication of Dr. Moore’s defence. In a later 
work, Dante and the Mystics, Mr. Gardner seems to accept it 
without hesitation as an authentic source. Referring to him- 
self in the third person, Dante, in his letter to Can Grande, 
says: 

And after saying he was in that place of Paradise he pro- 
ceeds to say that he saw things which he who descends 
thence cannot relate. And he states the cause of this, 
namely, that the intellect sinks so deeply into the object of 
its desire, that is into God, that the memory cannot follow. 
To understand this, we must know that the human under- 
standing in virtue of its connatural relationship with dis- 


* Studies in Dante, third series, 
VOL. cx. 53 
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embodied intellectual substance is raised so high that mem- 
ory fails on its return, because it has transcended the 
human mode [of knowledge]. 
Dante then appeals to experiences recorded in Scripture, and 
continues: 

If these instances are insufficient for my critics, let them 
read Richard of Saint Victor’s book, De Contemplatione, 
Bernard’s De Consideratione, also Augustine in his De 
Quantitate Anime, and they will criticize no longer. But if 
they object to the claim of so lofty an elevation for a sin- 
ner, let them read Daniel where they will find that even 
Nabuchodonosor saw some divine visions against sinners. 

. For He Who maketh His sun to rise on the good and 
the evil, and raineth on the just and on the unjust, some- 
times in mercy to effect conversion, at others, in severity 
to inflict punishment, manifests His glory in greater or 
lesser degree, as He wills, to those who live never so 
wickedly. 

This passage is of central importance for the study of Dante’s 
mysticism. Dante distinctly claims a personal experience of 
God exceeding human modes of knowledge, that is, above 
images and distinct concepts, and similar in character to the 
_mystical union as described by mystical theologians. Dante 
/ is evidently not merely a poet of mysticism, but himself a 
mystic, a mystic in the higher supernatural sense, as mysticism 
peepee experienced and described by Catholic mystics. 

ut we can neither know the degree and manner of his expe- 
rience, nor isolate it with its content. For every mystical 
experience, however transcendent and formless, contains im- 
plicitly a metaphysical doctrine of God and the soul. 

We have seen that Dante’s spiritual intuitions are neces- 
sarily embodied in imagery or theological formule derived 
from external sources. The final vision of the Paradiso, in its 
ultimate failure of all vision that leaves only the activity of 
the will and is remembered only by an abiding sweetness in 
the heart, resembles most the description of mystical contem- 
plation given by the mystics, and among them by those to 
whom Dante has expressly referred. 

The Catholic religion is a union of the world with God 
through humanity by the dispensation of supernatural grace 
in the God-Man and His Church body. But, as we have seen, 
mysticism is the conscious realization of that union, in so far 
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as it is possible in this life. Mysticism, therefore, and Catholic 
religion are as inseparable as the flower and the plant which 
bears it. If mysticism is found outside the pale of the visible 
Church, it is because Catholic religion, imperfectly and implic- 
itly no doubt, also extends beyond it, the soul of the Church 
exceeding its body. Hence, the mysticism of Dante is insepar- 
able from his theology and his metaphysic. How much of the 
theology of the Divina Commedia is actually the interpreta- 
tion and elaboration of mystical experience is and must be 
unknown. For the Catholic theology, which is the frame- 
work of the poem, is a body whose soul is mystical experience, 
and, therefore, would interpret to the poet his private expe- 
rience of God. And since Dante was steeped in mystical 
authors, as appears from his letter to Can Grande, their teach- 
ing also will interpret his experience. We must, therefore, be 
satisfied to affirm the existence of a genuine mystical expe- 
rience as the stimulus of the Commedia, and, without attempt- 
ing an impossible isolation of Dante’s mystical doctrine, to 
outline his theology, as it unfolds and interprets what is im- 
plicit in mystical experience, that is in so far as it describes 
or interprets the union between the human soul and God. 

This theology may be divided into two parts, the theology 
of the Object and the subject of the Divine union, God and 
the human creature and the theology or theological psychol- 
ogy of the way of union. 

Theists who are not mystical are usually anthropomor- 
phic. Milton, utterly lacking in supernatural mysticism, 
makes of the Deity an old man, and even as a man unattrac- 
tive. His poetry, therefore, becomes least poetical when it 
enters Heaven. Mystics, on the other hand, whose experience 
lacks the interpretation of a sound theology are liable to 
Pantheism; if nature mystics, to the cosmic pantheism which 
confuses God with the creation in which He is immanent; if 
transcendental mystics, to the acosmic pantheism, which 
denies all reality to creatures. Dante’s presentation of God- 
head is quite free from anthropomorphism. Unlike Milton, 
he never depicts God in human form, but employs symbols 
that are obviously no more than symbols. God is seen as the 
central point around which revolve the angelic circles,‘ as a 
river of light,’ finally as three concentric circles of light and 


* Paradiso XXIX. * Paradiso XXXI. 
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flame. His incomprehensibility, hence his transcendence of 
all human understanding and expression, is a recurrent theme. 
And this is true not only of His Being, but of the decrees of 
his predestination. “Our vision . . . of its very nature cannot 
be so powerful that its ground [God] should not discern far 
beyond that which is visible to us.”* The Contemplatives 
in Saturn repeat the same lesson. With Platonic emphasis, 
Dante stresses the Divine Goodness and Unity. God is the 
Good of Whose worth all created values are more or less im- 
perfect reflections, the One Who renders the manifold of 
creation a Universe, the Unit in and from which all multi- 
plicity is grounded and derived.’ God, in His second Person, 
the Eternal Word, is the Idea Whose refracted rays are crea- 
ture." He is Eternity, outside the flux of time,® and He dwells 
beyond space.” In the unchanging now of the Divine Eternity 
all the events of time are present, the future equally with the 
past. In a manner comprehensible only to God Himself, 
place and time are rooted in His Eternity and Omnipresence.” 
God is “the point to Whom all times are present,” “where 
every when and where are focussed.”** Thinkers who have 
penetrated the implications of the spiritual life have realized 
the need and the existence of an immutable and all-inclusive 
Value and Truth outside the flux and the exclusions of time 
and space. Mr. Bertrand Russell, who cannot believe the real 
existence of this absolute Value and Truth, insists on its spir- 
itual necessity, though for him its existence is merely the sub- 
jective creation of the human mind, a self-contradictory con- 
ception since human knowledge, though able to participate in 
absolute truth and goodness, is itself subject to time and 
space. Shelley, at once Platonist and naturalist, ends with 
the same contradiction. Dante, Platonist and Catholic Chris- 
tian, rises to the apprehension, indeed to the personal expe- 
rience of the absolute Godhead Whose Unity writes the 
manifold of our experience, Whose Truth contains our partial 
forms of knowledge, Whose Value is the unity of all our values, 
and the satisfaction of all our desires.** 

While Dante escapes anthropomorphism, he is equally 


free from the acosmic pantheism which has dominated the 


* Paradiso XIX. 

' Purgatorio XVII., 135; Paradiso V., 10; XXVI., 31-34; XIII., 58-61. 

* Paradiso XIIl., 52-56. * Paradiso XXIX., 16. * Paradiso LII., 67. 
" Paradiso XXVII., 106-121. "% Paradiso XVII., 18, 37-43; XXIX., 12. 
" Paradiso XXII., 63-67. 
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mysticism of the East and has even affected the formulations 
of the radically non-pantheist Neo-Platonists. For Dante ad- 
mits degrees of reality. Everything that is, that truly exists, 
is a reflection of the Divine Idea,"* a ray of the Divine glory 
to which the will of God has given subsistence.”** Compared 
with the existence of God, creatures are non-existent, but this 
non-existence is merely comparative. The relation between 
God and creatures is often pictured by Dante as that between 
light and its reflection. But we must not press the image, for 
though reflected light is light, the reflection of God is not God. 
If, however, we think of a reflection as a participation of 
light by its absence, darkness, we may better seize his meaning. 

Among creatures there are degrees of reality correspond- 
ing to the degrees of their participation of God. Spirits tran- 
scending time and space, possess more of God, and, therefore, 
more being than material objects. God created time together 
with the beings it measures “in His Eternity outside time,” 
a conception first elaborated by St. Augustine. His motive was 
no gain for Himself, but that His reflected glory might exist 
outside Himself. The Divine glory is thus the end of creation 
and that glory consists in the due order of creation. Every 
creature, consciously or unconsciously, instinctively or ra- 
tionally, fulfills its nature by becoming as godlike, as within 
the limits of its nature it may become.** 

But matter from the limitation of its being is an imper- 
fect receptacle of the Divine idea which is its form and ful- 
fillment.*” Moreover, as in the philosophy of Plotinus, each 
degree of being is, in a sense, the matter whose form is the 
superior degree, and it may, by its imperfection, resist the full 
reception of that form. Below humanity this defect is neces- 
sary, and, therefore, only a physical evil arising from the 
essential limitation of created being. When, however, with 
humanity reason appears, it brings with it free will. There- 
fore, if man’s animal nature resists reason, or his natural will 
resists supernatural love there is moral evil or sin. So the 
first man falls. There is, therefore, a real connection, an 
analogy founded in the nature of things between sin and 
physical evil. This Dante points out in the first canto of the 
Paradiso.** But the evil consists only in the breach of order, 


™“ Paradiso XIH., 52, 53. % Paradiso XXIX., 15. “ Paradiso 1., 103 to end. 
% Paradiso XItl., 76-79. % Paradiso I., 127-135. 
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which prefers the lower and less real value to the higher, or 
in the case of man to the absolute Worth and Reality. There 
is nothing evil in the lower goods themselves. Dante’s mysti- 
cism demands not the rejection of the inferior kinds of being, 
but their entire subordination to God, Who alone gives them 
what value they possess. The right ordering of loves, in sub- 
ordination to the love of God, is the theme of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth cantos of the Purgatorio. But the lower loves 
and interests are notsuppressed. The entire universe is radiant 
with Divine light. The forms of nature are vehicles and sym- 
bols of Divine truth, secular culture a stepping stone to Divine 
wisdom, profane history a revelation of Divine providence, 
the State the servant of the Kingdom of God. 

For the medizval mystics, particularly, perhaps, for the 
Victorines, understanding, the exercise of human reason, is 
the first stage of the road to Divine knowledge. Dante’s rever- 
ence for reason and its search for truth appears on every page. 
To be sure he insists on its limitations, its need of supplement 
by Christian faith° But it is the indispensable presupposi- 
tion and support of faith. The natural thirst of our reason for 
truth renders us dissatisfied until God has revealed His Abso- 
lute Truth,” that thirst “never satisfied save with the water 
whereof the Samaritan woman asked the grace:”™ “the en- 
during thirst for the deiform kingdom created with our life.” ** 
Even Max Nordau, who attacks mysticism as the enemy of and 
substitute of reason dare not accuse Dante of hostility to 
reason. He prefers to claim that he was no mystic! 

In itself Dante despises this world with its goods, “the 
threshing floor which makes men so fierce.” But that same 
world and its affairs are from another point of view of eternal 
value. For this little world is a threshing floor where an 
eternal separation is effected between good and evil souls, 
a garden where grows the fruit garnered in heaven. Above 
all, it is the world where God became man, the world of the 
Incarnation. 

Catholic mysticism turns around two poles. One is the in- 
comprehensible and infinite Godhead, the other, the humanity 
of the God-Man Jesus Christ. Not only is the Divine Idea, the 
Eternal Logos, mirrored in the human mind and reflected even 
in the material body. It has assumed that mind and body 


” Purgatorio Ull., 34-45; Paradiso XIX., 40-64. 
*” Paradiso IV., 124-133. ™ Purgatorio XXI., 1-4. = Paradiso Il., 19, 20. 
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into personal union with Itself. And because the soul and 
body of the Word incarnate are one in natural solidarity with 
human nature as a whole, and through humanity with the 
material environment of humanity, humanity and its environ- 
ment are raised thereby to supernatural union with the God- 
head as the mystical body and clothing of the God-Man. Thus, 
through grace, nature returns to its Divine Source after a 
higher and closer fashion than by the mere fulfillment of its 
natural work and order. Nature is not only the symbol, but 
in a very real sense the sacrament of super-nature. The least 
natural creature, the most insignificant action of natural life, 
can become a channel of Divine grace, a means to the Divine 
union. Human love, the flower of natural life, is the sacra- 
ment of Divine charity. Angry, indeed, would Dante be with 
critics who argue that because Beatrice is the symbol of 
Divine faith she cannot have been an actual woman. It is 
precisely because she was a woman of flesh and blood, that 
she can reflect and symbolize a higher manifestation of God. 
It is this Church Bride of Christ, the dispensation of grace 
received in nature, wedding it with God in a supernatural 
Divine Kingdom that Beatrice, in her widest significance, repre- 
sents. Since Dante is throughout concerned with a vision of 
Divine truth, the theoretical aspect of the grace life is pre- 
dominant in his intention. Primarily, therefore, Beatrice is 
faith, the cognitive aspect of the life of grace, as rational 
understanding (Virgil) is the cognitive aspect of natural 
human life. But we must not forget her wider meaning 
which includes the entire economy of grace, the supreme re- 
ception and reflection of God in creation. Therefore, it is that 
her beauty increases at every stage of the celestial ascent. 

The subject of the Divina Commedia is not primarily 
the way of Divine Union in this life. But since the condition 
of a soul in the next world is evidently the continuation and 
the consequence of its final condition in this, and since there is 
but one principle and one way of union with God, however 
diverse its exterior forms, we are justified in drawing from 
Dante’s account of his ascent to God through Purgatory and 
Paradise a description of the soul’s mystical ascent to Divine 
Union in this life. Only we must bear in mind that the 
primary purpose of the poem, the picture of souls in the here- 
after, must inevitably modify and obscure this secondary 
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meaning. We1 ‘1st also remember that Dante is concerned 
not so much with the condition and progress of the individual, 
as with the spiritual condition of mankind as a whole, with 
the progress or failure of humanity in relation to its universal 
end of supernatural union with God and reception of His God- 
head as the body of His Word and the temple of His Spirit. 
Hence, for example, the spheres of Paradise are not primarily 
stages of spiritual ascent, but final manifestations of God in 
various human groups, manifestations more or less glorious 
according to the special vocation of each group. 

The ascent of the soul is its attainment of freedom,” its 
emancipation from the limitations of creatures by union with 
the unlimited Being of God. But this escape can only be 
effected by voluntary death to the limited desires that im- 
prison the soul within earthly goods. The soul must wash 
away the stains of despairing thoughts (the stains of hell) 
with the dew of heavenly grace, and gird itself for the ascent 
with the smooth rush of a humility that yields to every wave 
of Divine vocation and inspiration.** In Dante’s time, 
the threefold division of the mystical way into the Purgative, 
the Illuminative and the Unitive was already classical.** The 
Purgative way is represented by the mount of Purgatory. 
In this way natural reason (Virgil) can still guide, for reason 
can discover the moral evil of sinful dispositions. But reason 
cannot lead unaided; it requires the illumination of grace. 

When human guidance fails, the sun shows the path which 
always turns to the right. When the sun sets, power to ascend 
fails automatically. At night the only possible motion is 
downward or in a circle at the same altitude. For the sun, 
Plato’s child and image of the Good, is for Dante Divine grace 
without which no supernatural progress is possible. In the 
Paradiso when sanctifying grace has become the light of glory, 
the sun is superseded by “the light that renders the Creator 
visible to the creature.” The theology of grace, as elaborated 
by St. Augustine in his controversy with the Pelagians, is 
summed up in Dante’s picture of the failure of ascent at sunset. 
In the Purgative way when the dawn of conscious mystical 
experience is not yet risen, an anticipatory illumination 
reaches the soul through inspirations given in a prayer ab- 
stracted from earthly thoughts. These are the inspirations to 


® Purgatorio 1., 71-74; XXVIII., 132-140; Paradiso XXXI., 79. 
* Purgatorio I. % Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, p. 90. 
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which Father Baker in his Holy Wisdom ascribes the best 
advancement of the contemplative beginner. During one of 
these dreams the poet is carried up to the gate of Purgatory. 
The soul attains that definitive conversion, often reached in a 
moment of unwonted illumination, when the way of purifica- 
tion is entered in full earnest and deliberate affection for 
sin abandoned. Hence, the poet once admitted is forbidden 
to look behind him.** 

Seven radical perversions of love, seven manifestations of 
the natural life rebelling as self-love against charity are the 
seven capital vices whose purgation is effected on the seven 
terraces of Purgatory. Deepest rooted is the self-affirmation 
of the individual who finds his end in himself and his own 
glory, the sin of pride. This separation and self-affirmation 
of the utterly dependent individual from and against the 
Whole, God with the universe united to Himself, is the ground 
of sin. It was the first sin of the fallen angels. Pride, there- 
fore, must be purged first of all by humble reception of the 
Divine Will. The supreme example of this humility is Mary’s 
self-abandoning consent to the Incarnation, pictured in the 
pavement of this cornice. And the paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer which forms the devotion of the proud soul, centres on 
an absolute abandonment to God’s will and utter need of His 
help. Here, as throughout Purgatory, the purifying penalty is 
the consequence of the sinful disposition to be purged. The 
soul that raised itself against its Source, is, in consequence, 
bowed beneath the weight of that very selfhood in which it 
gloried, and the soul that sought to display itself in a false 
light to the praise of others, is almost unrecognizable in the 
world of truth.’ 

After pride must be purged envy in which the self- 
affirmation of the individual has become a positive hostility to 
others, a vice more hateful in its outer manifestations, but, 
because it is more external, easier to detect and eradicate, and 
therefore less difficult an obstacle to spiritual advance. The 
purging prayer is the Litany of the Saints, an appeal to that 
solidarity of souls in God from which envy had severed the 
envious, the pain, the sewing up of their eyes from the sun- 
light. After envious hate is purged the still more external 
vice of anger, whose smoke also blinds the eyes to the sun, but 


* Purgatorio IX., 130-133. * Purgatorio X., 112-117. 
vou. cx, 54 
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not so inwardly as the tightly sewn wire thread of the envious. 
Here the soul (Dante) must keep close to reason (Virgil). 
The devotion of the angry souls is a meditation on the meek 
Lamb of God. During the night Dante fittingly waits on the 
cornice where spiritual sloth is purified. The punishment 
here is a ceaseless race around the cornice. For the spirit- 
ually slothful are often active in worldly affairs, though they 
make no supernatural progress. To this cornice alone no 
devotion is assigned. Spiritual sloth is neglect of prayer. 

On the following day Dante passes through the purgation 
of misdirected forms of positive love extending indeed beyond 
the self and therefore less limited, but terminating in creatures 
of this natural life. Lowest of these is avarice, whose end 
is worldly possessions, accompanied by the prodigality that 
exchanges these possessions for immediate pleasures. Its 
consequence and penalty is prostration to the earth preferred 
before heaven, its devotion, the remorseful confession of this 
spiritual bondage. Of all positive self-transcending loves, 
avarice is the most limiting and the most exclusive of spiritual 
life. Hence its penalty is lowest and obviously the most hate- 
ful to Dante. After the purgation of avarice, the reason is in 
a state of habitual illumination by grace. Statius joins Virgil 
in the conduct of Dante. In gluttony the necessity of indi- 
vidual bodily sustenance is allowed to hinder the spiritual life. 
Less interior and, therefore, less binding in its effect than the 
previous vices, it is particularly degrading to human dignity. 
Its punishment therefore disfigures and renders unrecogniz- 
able the countenance which should reflect the spiritual activity 
and dignity of man. In so far as gluttony makes the soul 
desire excessively the lower food of the body, it prevents it 
from seeking its own Food. But the former can never satisfy, 
and the soul is thus left to pine in hunger and thirst. This 
is the penalty of this cornice. The last vice to be purged is 
sexual impurity in all its forms. Sexual love is the flower of 
the natural life, the most powerful manifestation of the élan 
vital, as it issues in the maintenance of the race, the supreme 
energy of libido, as Jung terms it, or concupiscence to employ 
Augustinian terminology. Since, however, the supernatural 
life does not destroy but fulfills the life of nature, the supreme 
manifestation of the former is preéminently matter to be in- 
formed by the latter. 
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Concupiscence in its most powerful urge is fittest for what 
the psycho-analyst would term sublimation, the Catholic calls 
it sanctification, into the charity that unites not with the nat- 
ural life of humanity, but with the life of God in supernatural- 
ized humanity. Hence marriage is sacramental of the grace- 
union between God and the Church. Dante’s human love for 
Beatrice is sublimated in his love of God in the Church and 
her faith. Since human love is the best material of charity, 
and the lover most apt to be formed into a saint, souls guilty 
of abuse of sexual love are purified nearest to the earthly 
Paradise. Their punishment is to burn in the flames of un- 
satisfied love. For lust withdraws love from the charity which 
fulfills love. Dante himself must pass through this fire, as 
must every soul from Purgatory, even if unstained by im- 
purity. For the soul could not have sinned except by follow- 
ing in some form the natural life-love in resistance to charity. 

The earthly Paradise is the entrance of the Illuminative 
way. Here human reason (Virgil) vanishes before Divine 
Faith (Beatrice). As St. John of the Cross will insist, faith, 
described by St. Bernard as a veiled knowledge of the Divine 
truth which exceeds reason, is now the soul’s guide to blind 
reception of the Divine self-revelation beyond human under- 
standing. “Faith,” St. Thomas defines, “is a habit of the 
mind whereby Eternal life begins in us, making the intellect 
assent to the things whose truth is not manifest to it.” But 
before Virgil vanishes from Beatrice’s presence, Matilda ap- 
pears to guide Dante to Beatrice and to wait upon her. Her 
relationship to Virgil is that of St. Bernard to Beatrice. 
The celestial pageant which surrounds Beatrice in her com- 
ing, bears to the Illuminative way the same relation that the 
pageant of the Saints in the Stellar Heaven bears to the Unitive. 
Both are revelations of God as incarnate in Christ and His 
Church body. But in the former that revelation is veiled by 
its incarnation. Mother Cecilia, a Spanish Carmelite mystic, 
explains that the mysteries of Christ to be the channel of mys- 
tical union must be used in a Divine way, in which the soul 
does not rest in the contemplation of the humanity, but pene- 
trates through it to the Godhead. This higher Divine way is 
symbolized by the apparition in the Stellar Heaven. The pag- 
eant of the earthly Paradise is a lower more human way in 
which the soul rests in the humanity and its mysteries with 
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their extension in the visible Church, Beatrice’s chariot, as 
opposed to that invisible Church spirit seen among the stars. 
Hence the chariot can be broken and defiled; the heavenly 
Church is inviolate. In both visions the three theological vir- 
tues, faith, hope, and charity, are prominent. But here they 
are clothed in imaginative forms, there, discerned in them- 
selves as naked spiritual powers. Moreover, Christian faith 
(Beatrice) must first appear to the soul in the garb of mate- 
rial symbols and physical events. Scripture reading, the 
white clad elders, and the institutional religion of the Church, 
the chariot, are here the predominant means of spiritual il- 
lumination. And spiritual guide books are accustomed after 
the warfare against faults in the Purgative way to place in 
the Illuminative the meditation of Gospel mysteries. 

The effect of the new illumination is a renewed and 
keener realization of the sinfulness of the soul and of the 
comparative nothingness of the creatures which have led it 
astray. Dante is rebuked by Beatrice, forced to heart-felt 
confession, and in the shame of it swoons away. This swoon 
is the death to the old life of nature with its sin, in which the 
Purgative way is completed. For a death unto sin and the 
beginning of a new life unto supernatural justice, a death re- 
peated ever more inwardly and more radically with every 
advance in the Divine union, with every accession of super- 
natural life, is the law of mystical progress. Finally, baptism 
in the two rivers of Lethe and Eunoe, the former to wash away 
all experimental knowledge of evil, the latter to revivify all 
the goodness possessed or exercised by the soul, renders it 
“pure and disposed to ascend to the stars,” that heavenly realm 
of manifest supernatural life which is mystical experience on 
earth and a foretaste of the beatific vision hereafter. St. 
John of the Cross, in the Spiritual Canticle of the Soul, speaks 
of oblivion of sin as an effect of mystical union. But he places 
this oblivion towards the end of the mystic way. 

Freed from the limits of sinful habit, the soul rises 
through the illumination of God, led on by faith which does 
not suffer it to rest in any gift of God which is not the Giver 
Himself. For “her eyes” are “fixed on the sun beyond our 
wont.” The accession of light on entering Paradise, “as if He 
Who has the power had adorned heaven with another sun,” 
is the light of supernatural contemplation superadded to the 
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light of reason. The ascent into Paradise is an unspeakable 
deification wherein human nature is in a very real sense ren- 
dered Divine by its union with God. The bold language of 
deification is employed by mystics, as it was used by many of 
the early Fathers. In particular, St. Bernard (de Diligendo 
Deo) speaks of the soul at the end of the way of love as deified 
by absorption in the love of God. As Glaucus was trans- 
formed in the sea to a demi-god, so Dante, the soul, entering 
the limitless sea of Godhead,”* becomes by grace a deified man. 
The character of the spheres of Paradise is determined by two 
factors, the natural influence ascribed to its star, for the nat- 
ural capacity of each soul conditions its reception of super- 
nature, and a combination of Dionysius’ arrangement of the 
angelic hierarchies with St. Bernard’s description of their 
character and function in the De Consideratione.” 

But we may also see in the seven lower spheres the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit which perfect and adorn the soul for 
the Divine union. Fear of the Lord would have prevented 
the souls in the moon from breaking their vows through fear 
of men. On this Holy Fear rests the sanctity of the vow, and 
by its aid free will is able to overcome external compulsion. 
Moreover, it is the beginning of Divine wisdom (Psalm cx.). 
Piety renders human work the filial service of God. The am- 
bitious spirits in Mercury are indeed instruments of Divine 
Providence, but their merit is diminished, because the motive 
of their work was not this piety of Divine service. The doc- 
trine of redemption which centred in the pious obedience of 
Christ to his Father even unto the death of the Cross and 
involved pious submission to the Imperial jurisdiction of 
Pilate is here explained.*° The soul grounded in the fear of 
the Lord, now lives and works by filial piety. To Venus the 
sphere of lovers it is harder to assign a gift. But the gift of 
counsel would have directed their love aright, and the teaching 
given in this sphere turns on human counsel as the prudent 
ordering of society, and the Divine counsel that utilizes for 
its providence natural forces, the Stellar influences. It is not 
enough for the soul to love, not even to possess a love of God 
in its affections. It needs also counsel to guide its choices. 

To the Theologians in the Sun corresponds the gift of 


* We may compare the end of Mother Cecilia’s treatise on the Transformation 
of the soul in God and the Pacific Ocean of St. Catherine of Siena. 
* Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, pp. 128-133. * Paradiso VII. 
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knowledge. The Knowledge of God acquired by the study of 
Revelation is the illumination of this ascent. But that study 
must be undertaken in disinterested freedom from earthly 
environment, and must be sweetened by the loving contem- 
plation of Christ Crucified. Hence, simple friars mingle with 
learned doctors, the story of St. Francis is told beside the 
story of the theologian, Dominic, and in both lives their 
poverty is emphasized. To Mars, obviously, belongs fortitude. 
Active struggle against the forces of evil in the soul and in the 
world is a higher degree of union than theological study. The 
discourse in this sphere terminates with Dante’s fortitude 
in speaking the truth at all personal cost and risk. Fittingly, 
also, does fortitude follow knowledge. For knowledge of 
divine truth gives strength to struggle against the falsehood 
and unreason of the world, and knowledge without consequent 
struggle avails only for condemnation. To Jupiter I would 
assign understanding. The incapacity of human understand- 
ing to fathom the decrees of divine predestination is here the 
theme, and the reward of each just monarch is a special under- 
standing of Divine Providence, often in regard to some effect 
previously unintelligible." After brave struggle with the ap- 
parent irrationality of life and nature the soul receives intui- 
tions of the Divine Providence at work behind and in spite 
of a seemingly godless world. To Saturn, the sphere of con- 
templatives, corresponds the gift of wisdom, the gift to which 
theologians ascribe mystical intuition.** It is primarily a con- 
tact of the will exceeding its concomitant intuition. Dante, 
therefore, receives little teaching in this sphere. His question 
is declared unanswerable, his request deferred. But the lad- 
der is seen up which souls mount to the highest Heaven. This 
ladder is the mystical way of union already mounted far, 
but now clearly seen reaching upward till it is lost in the 
Divine Darkness. 

To the empyrean Heaven of “Intellectual light full of love,” 
the light of glory which renders possible the vision of God, 
corresponds the union of the soul with God in Himself, in 
communion, however, with the saints and the angels. En- 
trance into this sphere blinds Dante a second time. The divine 
light dazzles the soul into the temporary darkness of another 


™" Paradiso XX., 37-73. Note the repetition of “Ora Cognosce,” “Now he knows,” 
but with the sense of “understands.” 
™ See, for instance, Anthony of the Holy Ghost, Direclorium Mysticum. 
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night. Further grace, the continued operation of the blinding 
light must strengthen its faculties for the final vision. The 
prefatory vision of the river of Light wherein plunge the 
angelic sparks and on whose banks the saints blossom, as 
flowers, may represent the vision of creatures immanent in 
God, a vision higher than the vision of God immanent in crea- 
tures. Beatrice is now replaced as guide by St. Bernard, the 
type of infused contemplation, the mystical intuition in which 
faith issues and is made perfect. Through the intercession of 
Mary, flower and type of a creation reunited to God and re- 
ceptive of His Self-donation, the temple of Divine Incarnation, 
St. Bernard leads Dante to the beatific vision of the Triune 
Godhead. This vision which, theologians argue, had perhaps 
been granted after a transient fashion to a Paul or an Elias, 
represents the highest mystical intuition-union possible on 
earth. What its exact degree is we cannot tell. Distinctions 
later elaborated: the Prayer of Quiet, Full Union, Ecstasy, 
Spiritual Espousals, Spiritual Marriage, were unknown to 
Dante. But its conclusion, like the supreme act of the Spiritual 
Marriage for Mother Cecilia, and St. John of the Cross, and 
like the highest insight into God granted to Angela of Foligno. 
was an absorbtion of the understanding in the Divine Dark- 
ness of God’s infinite Being above and beyond all human con- 
cepts and description, a Darkness, however, that left the will 
moved incomprehensibly by its divine Object, “the Love that 
moves the Sun and the other stars.” For Dante, as for other 
mystics, however far they outstripped him on the road of 
Divine Union, “The rest is Silence.” It is the silence that 
reigns on the summit of St. John’s mystic Carmel, the half 
hour’s silence in Heaven, the silence that is God’s praise in 
Zion. It is the silence of an experience beyond speech and 
thought. But love moves onward still to the Divine Centre of 
all loves, until death shall remove the last thin veil that hides 
the Divine Glory,** till the dark intuition brightens into clear 
vision, and “we shall be like unto” God, because “we shall see 


Him as He is.” 
% Old version of Psalm LXYV., 1. 
™ St. John of the Cross, Living Flame of Love, 1. 














THE TIMES OF DANTE. 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


ERHAPS no more completely erroneous critical 
dictum has ever been expressed than the asser- 
tion of Carlyle, that “in Dante ten silent cen- 
turies found a voice.” On the contrary, as the 
. labors of thousands of scholars and critics con- 
tinue to add to the already vast literature of research and 
criticism of Dante and his work, it becomes ever more appar- 
ent that “the central man of all the world” was, nevertheless, 
the typical man of genius of a particular epoch. If the Divine 
Comedy, according to Dean Church, is one of the landmarks 
of universal history, Dante and his work constitute as well a 
landmark of the history of the thirteenth century. The coin- 
cidence of the present world-wide interest in the supreme poet 
of Christianity with possibly even a greater interest in and 
study of the history, and the social ideas and customs, of his 
age, is a circumstance containing matter for the deepest, most 
earnest, and most hopeful study. Frederick Harrison in his 
Survey of the Thirteenth Century says: “Of all the epochs of 
effort after a new life that . . . is the most spiritual, the most 
really constructive and, indeed, the most truly philosophic. 
It had great thinkers, great rulers, great teachers, great poets, 
great artists, great moralists, and great workmen. It could 
not be called the material age, the devotional age, the political 
age, or the poetic age in any special degree. It was equally 
poetic, political, industrial, artistic, practical, intellectual and 
devotional. And these qualities acted on a uniform concep- 
tion of life with a real symmetry of purpose.” Our own dis- 
tracted and inchoate age requires and seeks that same sym- 
metry of purpose: the Catholic Faith. 

Nor was the thirteenth century a separate and inexpli- 
cable efflorescence of individual genius and of social vitality 
and creativeness. Even as Dante was no “solitary phenom- 
enon of his time, but a worthy culmination of the literary 
movement which, beginning shortly before 1200, produced 
down to 1300 such a mass of undying literature,” so his age 
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brought into manifestation—in religion, art, philosophy, hand- 
icraft, and politics—ideas, aspirations, and tendencies that had 
been born or preserved in the less illuminated centuries pre- 
ceding it. The thirteenth century (as Dr. James J. Walsh has 
stated), “is the century of the Gothic cathedrals, of the founda- 
tion of the university, of the signing of Magna Charta, and of 
the origin of representative government with something like 
constitutional guarantees throughout the west of Europe. The 
cathedrals represent a development in the arts that has prob- 
ably never been equaled either before or since. The university 
was a definite creation of these generations that has lived and 
maintained its usefulness practically in the same form in 
which it was then cast for the seven centuries ever since. The 
foundation stones of modern liberties are to be found in the 
documents which for the first time declared the rights of man 
during this precious period. 

“A little consideration of the men who, at this period, 
lived lives of undying influence on mankind, will still further 
attract the attention of those who have not usually grouped 
these great characters together. Just before the century 
opened, three great rulers died at the height of their influence. 
They are still, and will always be, the subject of men’s 
thoughts and of literature. They were Frederick Barbarossa, 
Saladin, and Richard Ceeur de Lion. They formed but a sug- 
gestive prelude of what was to come in the following century, 
when such great monarchs as St. Louis of France, St. Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, Alfonso the Wise of Castile, Frederick II. of 
Germany, Edward I., the English Justinian, Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, . . . and Robert Bruce, occupied the thrones of Europe. 
Was it by chance or Providence that the same century saw the 
rise of and the beginning of the fall of that great Eastern mon- 
archy which had been created by the genius for conquest of 
Jenghiz Khan, the Tartar warrior, who ruled over all the East- 
ern world from beyond what are now the western confines of 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary, into and including what we 
now call China.”' Of those times immediately preceding 
the advent of Dante, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram writes as fol- 
lows: “The twelfth was the century of magnificent endeavors 
and all that was great in its successor is here in embryo not 
only in art, but in philosophy, religion and the conduct of 


1 Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries, p. 2. 
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life. The eleventh century is a time of aspiration and vision, 
of the enunciation of new principles and of the first shock of 
the contest between the old that was doomed, and the new that 
was destined to unprecedented victories.”* 

Dante was born at Florence in 1265, shortly before the 
decisive battle of Benevento, which placed the Guelf Party in 
power in Florence, and marked an epoch in Italian history. 
And out of the struggles of Italy in this epoch emerged many 
of the influences which moved and molded the subsequent his- 
tory of the world, particularly in regard to the democratic 
aspirations of the common people struggling for their human 
rights against the despotism of capricious tyrants and privi- 
leged aristocrats. “Benevento,” says Gardner, “ended for the 
time the struggle between the Roman Pontiffs and the German 
Cesars; it initiated the new strife between the Papacy and the 
royal house of France. Henceforth, the old ideal significance 
of ‘Guelf’ and ‘Ghibelline,’ as denoting adherents of Church 
and Empire respectively, becomes lost in the local conflicts of 
each Italian province and city. The imperial power was at an 
end in Italy; but the Popes, by calling in this new foreign aid, 
had prepared the way for the humiliation of Pope Boniface 
at Anagni and the corruption of Avignon. The fall of the 
silver eagle from Manfredi’s helmet before the golden lilies 
on Charles’ standard may be taken as symbolical. The pre- 
ponderance in Italian politics had passed back from Germany 
to France; the influence of the house of Capet was substituted 
for the overthrown authority of the Emperor.’ Three weeks 
after the battle Charles entered Naples in triumph, King of 
Apulia and Sicily; an Angevin dynasty was established upon 
the throne of the most potent state of Italy.” 

This great battle marked the accession of the first of the 
fourteen Popes who reigned during Dante’s life, from 1265 to 
1321. This was Clement IV., the successful conduct of whose 
pontificate of three years and nine months left the Papacy in a 
much stronger condition than when the keys of Peter were 
first placed in his hands. John XXII. was the last of the Popes 
who were contemporary with Dante; and his insistent ad- 
vancement on all possible occasions of ecclesiastical interests 
and of the supreme influence of the Papacy in political mat- 
ters, involved him in grievous disputes throughout the greater 


*The Substance of Gothic, p. 69. * Purgatorio XX., 43, 44. 
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portion of his pontificate, which, too, belongs to the sad history 
of the “Babylonian captivity” of the Popes at Avignon. No 
less than four of these Popes were elevated to the altars of the 
church: Blessed Gregory X., Blessed Innocent V., St. Celestine 
V., and Blessed Benedict XI. Many of them were men of the 
highest order of ability. Honorius IV. (1285-1287) comes 
down to us with the high title of Patron of Learning. John 
XXI. was famous as a scientist before he mounted the Papal 
throne. 

Names that are stars in the firmament of the Faith, lights 
which still shine for us of the twentieth century, are numerous 
among the churchmen of the thirteenth century. St. Dominic 
and St. Francis are supremely eminent in that bright list; 
among the many other canonized saints of that wonderful 
era are St. Edmund of Canterbury, St. Clare of Assisi, St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Louis, King of France, St. Ferdi- 
nand, King of Spain, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure. 
This great catalogue includes also Albertus Magnus, the 
master of St. Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, a foundation 
stone of modern experimental science, Duns Scotus, and 
Raymond Lully, Vincent Beauvais, Alexander of Hales, 
Robert of Sorbonne, and the founders of some _ twenty 
universities. Artists like Cimabue and Giotto were the pre- 
cursors and the masters of the greatest school of painting so 
far known; and such giant literary artists as the authors of 
the Arthurian Legends and of the Nibelungen, and those 
masters of song in many moods, the Meistersingers, the Minne- 
singers, and the Troubadours, not merely prepared the way 
for Dante and helped to mold the soul of St. Francis and the 
Franciscan movement, but have also left a body of prose and 
poetry of which any age might be proud. Even Carlyle, whose 
dour spirit was so little attuned to the genius of Catholic civi- 
lization, and who could so falsely estimate the forces which 
found supreme expression in Dante as to lead him to make the 
monstrous statement already quoted, has written of the poetry 
of the thirteenth century in words that perfectly portray the 
lyric atmosphere of that thrilling time: 

“We shall suppose that this Literary Period is partially 
known to all readers. Let each recall whatever he has learned 
or figured regarding it; represent to himself that brave young 
heyday of Chivalry and Minstrelsy when a stern Barbarossa, 
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a stern Lion-heart, sang sirventese, and with the hand that 
could wield the sword and sceptre twanged the melodious 
strings, when knights-errant tilted, and ladies’ eyes rained 
bright influences; and, suddenly, as at sunrise, the whole earth 
had grown vocal and musical. Then truly was the time of 
singing come; for princes and prelates, emperors and squires, 
the wise and the simple, men, women and children, all sang 
and rhymed or delighted in hearing it done. It was a uni- 
versal noise of Song; as if the Spring of Manhood had arrived, 
and warblings from every spray, not indeed, without infinite 
twitterings also, which, except their gladness, had no music, 
were bidding it welcome.” 

And while the voices of nature and of human love were 
finding beautiful expression in thousands of songs, and while 
the great human stories that have moved the hearts of men in 
all ages were being told by Walter Mapes, or whoever wrote 
the stories of the Holy Grail cycle, or the Nibelungen epic, 
there resounded, like the harmonious tones of organs from 
the cathedrals that everywhere were arising, the deep, solemn 
music of the marvelous Latin hymns, the Dies Irex, the Stabat 
Mater, the Pange Lingua Gloriosi, and the other triumphant 
chants of the Church. 

Among the sovereigns contemporary with Dante were 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, the founder of the line, the last of 
which to reign, Charles, of Austria-Hungary, is today a fugitive 
in Switzerland. Rudolph was one of the five emperors whose 
stormy fortunes and violent struggles with Popes and other 
rulers were part of the mighty drama of human government 
in which Dante was so vitally interested, and for part in which 
he paid such sad price in his long exile. The others were 
Adolph of Nassau, Albert of Hapsburg, Henry of Luxemburg, 
and Louis of Bavaria. Henry VII. it was whom Dante hailed 
when crowned at Aix, out of the gloom and depression of his 
exile, in his famous letter to the princes and people of Italy, 
as the new Moses who would lead the Italian people out of 
the darkness of their political misery, and in whom he saw 
the realization of the golden dream which he expressed in his 
De Monarchia, the dream of the union of Church and Empire 
in the supreme figures of Pope and King, ruling all the world 
from one centre. 

Five kings ruled France during Dante’s lifetime, from the 
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immortal St. Louis IX. (1226-1270), to Philip V. (1316-1322) ; 
and the three kings of England during that period were Henry 
III., Edward I. and Edward II.; while a host of monarchs came 
and went upon the throne of Naples and Sicily and of Aragon. 

In the universal sweep of his interest in all things human, 
the struggles of dynasties, of emperors and Popes were just 
as important to Dante, though hardly more so, as the civic 
struggles of the merchants and nobles in his own city of Flor- 
ence. The vitality of his pleadings for national unity have 
been such, that in our own time they have been quoted by 
Italian statesmen to justify their actions in the political 
struggles of modern Italy. And through all the medley of 
international and civic strife that filled Dante’s age, there are 
clearly to be discerned the birth pangs of the democratic spirit, 
the beginnings of the age-long and still not-ended endeavor of 
humanity to achieve just individual and national liberty. 

Among the great world events that marked Dante’s times 
and left their impress upon succeeding ages, the signing of 
Magna Charta, the foundation of the liberty of English-speak- 
ing peoples, in 1215, was epochal, while the enfranchisement 
of the serfs at Bologna, in Italy, in 1256, nine years before 
Dante’s birth, was another milestone on the path then opening 
on which the common people moved forward toward democ- 
racy. In 1261, Michael Paleologus, Emperor of Nice, captured 
Constantinople and brought to an end the Eastern Empire of 
the Latins. The year following Dante’s birth, 1266, marked 
the admission of the Commons to the Parliament of England. 
In 1282 the King of England conquered Wales, and in 1283 the 
Teutonic order completed the conquest of Prussia, and laid 
deep the foundations of that Prussian militancy which has 
wrought such mighty havoc ever since. The year 1291 saw the 
taking of Ptolemais and Tyre by the Mamelukes, and the end 
of the Crusades, while six years later, in 1300, came the founda- 
tion of the modern Turkish Empire by Ottoman I. and the first 
Jubilee proclaimed by Pope Boniface VIII. 

The ending of the Crusades did not, however, bring to an 
end the mighty forces for good which, though accompanied by 
minor evils, were due to them. In his history of the Middle 
Ages, George Washington Green clearly sums up the verdict 
which unbiased history has pronounced upon the Crusades: 

“Christendom had not spent in vain its treasures and its 
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blood in the holy wars. Its immense sacrifices were repaid by 
immense results, and the evils which these great expeditions 
necessarily brought with them were more than compensated 
for by the advantages which they procured for the whole of 
Europe. 

“The Crusades saved Europe from the Mussulman in- 
vasion, and this was their immediate good. Their influence 
was felt, too, in a manner less direct, but not less useful. The 
Crusades had been preached by a religion of equality in a soci- 
ety divided by odious distinctions. All had taken part in them, 
the weak as well as the strong, the serf and the baron, man and 
woman, and it was by them that the equality of man and 
woman, which Christianity taught, was made a social fact. St. 
Louis declared that he could do nothing without the consent of 
that influence of woman which gave rise to chivalric courtesy, 
the first step towards refinement of manners and civilization. 
The poor, too, were the adopted children of the Christian chiv- 
alry of the Crusades. The celebrated orders of Palestine were 
instituted for the protection of poor pilgrims. The Knights of 
the hospitals called the poor their masters. Surely no lesson 
was more needed by these proud barons of the Middle Ages 
than that of charity and humility.” 

The common inspiration of life in the thirteenth century, 
not only for the Crusades, but for all its works and ways, is 
found by all students of that period to be the Catholic Faith. 
Indeed, it was the golden age of Faith. “Everywhere the 
Cross, the symbol of salvation, met the eye. It was the age 
when men lived in one faith, used one ritual, professed one 
creed, accepted a common doctrine and moral standard, and 
breathed a common religious atmosphere. Heresy was not 
wholly absent, but it was the exception. Religion, regarded 
then not as an accident or an incident of life, but as a benign 
influence permeating the whole social fabric, not only cared 
for the widow and orphan and provided for the poor, but it 
shaped men’s thoughts, quickened their sentiments, inspired 
their work, and directed their wills. These men believed in a 
world beyond the grave as an ever-present reality. Hell, 
Purgatory, Heaven were so near to them that they, so to speak, 
could touch the invisible world with their hands. To them, as 
to Dante, ‘this life was but a shadowy appearance through 
which the eternal realities of another world were constantly be- 
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traying themselves.’ Of the intensity and universality of faith 
in that life beyond death, Dante is not the exception, but the 
embodiment. As the voice of his age he begins with faith, con- 
tinues with faith, and leads us to the unveiled vision of God.” * 

The faith of the age shines forth in the great names and 
mighty works of the saints, the philosophers, the theologians, 
and hardly less evident is the spirit of Faith of the masses of 
the people. Again to quote Dr. Ralph Adams Cram: 

“It is hard for us to think back into such an alien spirit 
and time as this, and so understand how with one-tenth of its 
present population England could support so vast and varied 
a religious establishment, used as we are to an age where reli- 
gion is only a detail for many and for most a negligible factor. 
We are only too familiar with the community that could barely 
support one parish church, boasting its one-half dozen reli- 
gious organizations, all together claiming the adherence of 
only a minority of the population, but in the Middle Ages, reli- 
gion was not only the most important and pervasive thing, it 
was a moral obligation on every man, woman and child, and 
rejection or even indifference was unthinkable. If once we 
grasp this fact,” continues Cram, “we can understand how in 
the eleventh century, the whole world should cover itself with 
‘its white robe of churches.’ ” 

But it was not simply in the building of the cathedrals 
and churches and civic buildings that faith clothed itself in 
the imperishable beauty of great architecture, which arose 
for the most part, and as it were spontaneously, out of the 
common genius of the people; that same faith was the prin- 
ciple of the beauty which was wrought by the craftsmen and 
humble workers of the period into all, even the most humble, 
utensils of their daily lives. The workers were not merely 
subservient tenders of machines, “factory hands” and severely 
specialized instruments of the wills of others. They were 
individualists with the training and the opportunity to exercise 
the creative faculty. Even the most lowly might be an artist. 
His work was not drudgery, nor industrial slavery mechanical 
repetition: his work was a duty made beautiful, thrilled with 
the joy of self expression and creation. 

Around the innumerable cathedrals clustered the tech- 
nical schools, many of them in small towns, some of them 
* Dante und His Time, pp. 15, 16. 
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hardly to be considered more than villages. Education in our 
modern sense of teaching everybody to read and write was 
confined to the universities. At these there were more stu- 
dents to the number of the population than there are today, 
but the education of the craft schools was almost purely tech- 
nical and artistic; an education which trained the faculties so 
that the individual might express whatever was in him in the 
mode which his taste and gift dictated. To anyone whose 
vocation tended toward the life of letters or of the Church, 
the way was open for its manifestation. No fact is more strik- 
ing in reading the history of the thirteenth century than the 
multiplicity of self-made men to be found among the leaders 
in literature and the Church. But for the most part the work- 
man was trained to work, and his work was made a thing of 
beauty. 

Out of the rich ore of the virile human life of his age, 
which he shared in all its fullness and all its varied forms as 
no mere observer but as one who bore the heat and burden 
of the day—out of the learning of the universities, and the 
philosophy of his great masters and immediate teachers, Dante 
gave us poetry that is philosophy and history and life and re- 
ligion combined in the alembic of his genius, the transmuting 
and preservative element of which has fixed in immortal verse 
his message for all the ages: because that supreme element is 
the immortal Catholic Faith. Dante learned his philosophy 
and theology from the great writer that came before him: 
St. Thomas; he drew his mystic lore from the Victorines of the 
preceding century: from St. Francis and St. Dominic he gained 
his love of nature and his fellowmen. Out of the politics of 
his age he drew the inspiration of his dream of human liberty 
and universal peace under the rule of Church and State. Ten 
centuries not silent, but vocal with a chorus of song and phil- 
osophizing, spoke to him, and through him to us of today, and 
those who shall follow us, and to us and to our children he 
bears aloft a torch by which men and nations may see. 

















DANTE THE MONARCHIST. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


“When Heaven was minded that o’er all the world 
His own deep calm should brood, to Czesar’s hand 
Did Rome consign it.”—Paradiso VI., 55. 


HOSE lines are applied to the Incarnation. They 

apply also to the universal monarchy into the 
temporal frame of which Our Lord was born. 
Such a government of men, supreme, personal, 
yet unalterable, offered too close a parallel with 
the Divine Order to be neglected. The whole universe, de- 
pendent on its Creator, is so governed. A Head, supreme, per- 
sonal, yet unalterable, is its Ruler. Its laws, almost inflexible, 
are wise because there lies behind them an active and benef- 
icent Will. They are coérdinate because that Will is one. 
They are obeyed under pain of terrible penalties by every sub- 
ject of their Author. There results a harmony which is con- 
stant in mode and yet continually supervised; and the whole 
is alive with authority. It would seem imperative that men 
should, within their powers, mirror such a perfection in their 
own constitution of a State. Such are the reflection, the mood 
and the arguments which together have inclined all Christen- 
dom towards the monarchical institution, from the first liberty 
of the Church, in the opinion of the fourth century, to our own 
time and beyond. For so long as the fact endures, reflection, 
mood and argument of this kind will affect its members in 
their temporal schemes of government. This reflection, this 
mood, this argument mastered the mind of Dante. It was not 
private misfortune or the provincial quarrel of factions which 
moved him. It was the very temper of his mind; and his fixed 
conclusion, informing the judgments of the Divine Comedy, is 
explicit and defined in the Latin of the De Monarchia. 

” Monarchy for Dante is the pure and normal government 
of men—authorily expressed through one person, united, and, 
once gathered in that centre, acting downward throughout the 
State with simple will.y Its opposite in his eyes was chaos. 
The argument against this idea of a necessary monarchy in 
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the State; the effect of that argument upon the Middle Ages 
and modern times, we may consider in a moment. Let us first 
exemplify Dante’s own pronouncement. The most lucid and 
definite remaining to us, is contained in his famous little Latin 
treatise, the De Monarchia, a pamphlet rather than a book. 
This work is divided into three nearly equal divisions, or books, 
of thirteen to sixteen chapters each, and the argument for our 
purpose is discovered in the first of these books. For this first 
book discusses the main and general question which still moves 
us—whether monarchy be a temporal necessity for the world; 
while the second and third books are peculiar to the politics 
of Dante’s time, and argue for that particular universal mon- 
archy over all Christendom, which even in that early four- 
teenth century seemed possible in practice, and was every- 
where accepted in theory. 

Now if we turn to this little book we find in its central 
chapter, the seventh, the core of the whole affair. The con- 
cluding words of its few short lines are the pivot of Dante’s 
thesis: “Ergo et ipse scilicet humana universitas ad ipsum 
universum sive ad ejus principem qui deus est et monarchia 
simpliciter bene respondit per unum principium tantum, 
scilicet, unicum principem ex qua sequitur monarchiam neces- 
sariam mundo ut bene sit,” which may be translated: “There- 
fore (Dante is resuming a previous argument), the body cor- 
porate of humanity properly answers to its own informing 
Source, Who is its God and Monarch through one principle 
alone, to wit, that of having one sole chief; whence it follows 
that monarchy is necessary to the world if the world is to go 
well.” The diction is antique, but the passage might be put 
into current terms thus:““We have seen that humanity only 
properly corresponds to its own nature and origin and there- 
fore only works smoothly and well inasmuch as it obeys God, 
its Source and Author; but God is thus a monarch. Whence 
we conclude that a mundane parallel monarchy in temporal 
affairs is necessary to the well-being of mankind.”* 

This is not, of course, a mere statement. It has been led 
up to in the previous pages. Dante notes how all regimen is 
in necessary practice that of one commander—in a family, its 
head; in a village, its executive officer or lord. Indeed, we all 
know how the moment action is at stake, as distinguished from 
deliberation, the preparative to action, we meet at once and 
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necessarily appoint executive individuals. The football team 
must have its captain; the regiment its commander; the whole 
army its general, as Napoleon had; two good generals are 
worse than one bad one. Dante quotes “a house divided 
against itself,” and the proverbial curse on “an equal in one’s 
own house.” He marshals the abstract arguments that man 
exists for the free exercise of his faculties; that this requires 
peace; that peace is only possible under a united executive; 
that a united executive can only ultimately mean one man. 
He supports himself on Aristotle, the tutor of the human race. 
He emphasizes the metaphysical truth that unity in variety is 
only achieved through the dominance of a single conscious- 
ness. He brings forward the practical truth, the truth derived 
from experience, that where one man can do a thing as well as 
many, it is better to leave it to one. Thus many are required 
to lift a heavy weight which one could not move. But if you 
want a précis of a book, one good secretary will do the job far 
better for you than three. He advances the weighty considera- 
tion that efficiency demands concentration; and that, there- 
fore, the directing force of any operation is best found in one 
place, one brain. 

But while Dante is studious to marshal with marvelous 
concentration the converging and various arguments in sup- 
port of his contention, the underlying idea runs through all, 
and emerges in this central chapter. To the atheist the world 
is but chaos, and he may mop up, as he chooses, a philosophical 
mess of his own making. But to the Christian the universe is 
an ordered scheme, monarchic, under one Creator and direct- 
ing Power. Therefore our temporal constitution should be its 
parallel. This profound thought, the unceasing tendency of 
Europe. he expands through the remainder of that first book. 
“Entia nolunt male disponi; malum autem pluralitas princi- 
patum; unus ergo princeps,” quotes he from the ancients. 
“Beings reject their ill-ordering, but their ordering by diverse 
directors is ill; therefore one director.” Justice needs a 
justiciar, a person through whom to act. Again, without jus- 
tice there is nothing but ill ease. 

But the exposition which will most vividly strike the mod- 
ern reader, I think, is that to which Dante turns in the next 
chapter, the twelfth. It is the point most forgotten today, and, 
therefore, to many most paradoxical. Humanity to do well 
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must be free; bul it cannot be free under many divergent and 
separate masters. One superior to all alone can secure and 


continue the freedom of all. Bayard, centuries later, said the 
same thing spontancously; a soldier, blurting it out as a thing 
vividly seen and known, says: “A country without a king is 
a land of brigands.” We today, with all the parliamentary 
countries of our world subject to a few despicable rich, the 
paymasters of our politicians, may well echo that phrase. In- 
deed, Dante here hit the strongest practical point in favor of 
monarchy—the passion in men for freedom, and he found the 
word for those politicians in the non-monarchical State who 
ruin men’s liberties for a theory or for private gain. “Poli- 
tizantes,” he calls them—a good term “politicasters,” men who 
make a trade of politics—the bane of their kind, they overrun 
and are the increasing irritant of the modern State. 

Men are hardly to be moved to monarchy by any general 
argument, nor even by the desire for greater justice, but after 
an experience of what loss of liberty follows on putting power 
in the hands of the many, or of a few, then they cry out for 
monarchy. “Exislens sub monarchia,” says Dante, “potissime 
liberum est.” “He that lives under a monarch is the most 
free.” Such being the cogency of Dante’s argument and its 
exposition, we must examine the other side. Men have 
throughout history reacted against monarchy over and over 
again. Nations and cities have thrown it over at vast effort, 
risk and pain. They have grown to hate its name. They have 
created traditions so opposed to kingship that even when king- 
ship was virtually restored, as in Rome, the word “king” was 
forbidden. Why was this if monarchy were really the neces- 
sarily right form of government, the only form under which 
men at once felt athome? Consonant with their being, it would 
not so repeatedly have raised such anger against itself. It 
would not so often have failed in its task. States would not 
have been found to proceed for centuries without a trace of 
it. What are the counter arguments? What has the opponent 
of Dante to say? In the first place, let us note certain facts 
apart from this general fact in history of repeated disgust with 
monarchy. The first fact we note is this, that monarchy in the 
purest form has very rarely existed or at least for any length 
of time. Over-large bodies of men, nations of millions, towns 
of many thousands have been governed monarchically; but not 
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tribes of hundreds, nor villages, nor mountain valleys, nor 
separate small islands. And this absence of monarchy in 
small units is a sign of something wrong in the argument. 
Next we observe that a group of men left entirely to them- 
selves invariably adopt a non-monarchical form of govern- 
ment. They always meet in concourse to decide affairs. A 
shipwrecked crew, a small body of colonists in a new land, a 
band of rebels, any original body beginning its experience, 
may, indeed, choose a head; but it always acts in fundamentals 
as a community of equals. Man left to himself, before tradi- 
tion or complexity grow up, behaves as a democrat. Later he 
may discover that the idea of a community governing a com- 
munity, as a free man governing himself, is unworkable; but 
at the outset it is what he attempts as a matter of course. And 
this second historical fact is a second sign that monarchy is 
not obvious or native to mankind as its sole instinctive 
constitution. 

Moreover, Dante’s argument from the Divine parallel is 
not complete. Upon examining the argument, we discover 
that it has a double flaw. In the first place, the regimen of the 
universe involves the word “Creator,” and that makes a vast 
difference between the two limbs of Dante’s parallel. The limb 
of the universe is general; but the limb of a State constitution 
is particular. Could we point to the king, or emperor, or 
president (the title does not matter) of a monarchical State as 
being also the State’s creator, his claim to universally inde- 
pendent rulership would, indeed, be strong; but he is nothing 
of the sort. He is only one of its units, a man like any other 
man, raised to the exercise of a particular function. The 
creator of a thing knows all about that thing. It is in a sense 
a part of himself. He will, further, especially love that thing 
which he has created. The creator, acting as monarch, will 
presumably act both with wisdom, born of knowing his subject, 
and with love for it; therefore, for its good, just as a parent 
will presumably show the same qualities in the government of 
a child. But a human monarch is in no way connected with 
such ideas. His knowledge of what he has to govern may vary 
from a very good working acquaintance to a complete ignor- 
ance; and his affection for what he has to govern may vary 
from very great love to indifference and from indifference to 
hatred. 
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Further, that mysterious mutual sentiment, upon which all 
human order and all corporate life depend, I mean the senti- 
ment of authority, as felt at once by those who exercise it and 
those who are subject to it, is essentially a function of creative 
power. God has supreme authority because He has made all. 
The parent has a lesser but real authority as the producer of 
the child. And the State has, in its own sphere, a due author- 
ity which we all recognize because but for the State we should 
not be what we are. In a sense the State is our maker 
“auctoritas ex auctoriate.” Now, in this character, authority 
to human instruments other than a creative one, can be no 
more than a delegated authority. The king or president, the 
parliamentary oligarchy in a modern European State, the 
judge and the magistrate, all these are, indeed, clothed with 
authority, and it is necessary that their authority should be 
recognized; but it is not an authority of their own; it is lent 
by the State. In the same way schoolmasters or guardians 
have authority; but it is authority delegated by the parent and 
has no other source. When, therefore, the claim to mon- 
archical government is advanced as though it were necessary 
to the good of man, when it is advanced on the parallel of the 
monarchical government of the universe by God, a full analysis 
at once discloses an error in the parallal. The government of 
the universe is that of the Creator; but a monarch is not the 
creator of the State. 

The second flaw in the Dante argument, and in the argu- 
ment of all those who react towards monarchy in troubled 
periods, is the contrast between will and the absence of will. 
The universe is governed by God as a monarchy; and receives 
from that form its unity and harmony. But the unity and 
harmony are marred or increased by the presence of free wills 
which act against or with the Divine purpose. Inanimate things 
lend themselves perfectly to the absolute monarchy; animated 
things perhaps less perfectly. But all are directed by one 
regular plan. Fully intelligent beings can, and do, rebel. 
They also can, and do, further the Creator’s power according 
as their will is evil or good. The completeness of the mon- 
archic argument, even where a Creator is concerned, is inter- 
rupted by the existence of will in the universe created by Him 
to be free. Now in this complete, universal viewpoint, will is 
but a part of the business. In the matter of the State, will is 
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not part of the business, but the whole of the business. The 
constitution of the State means first, an instrument for the 
ordering of a very large number of separate wills whether by 
persuasion or control or both. And second, the settlement of 
declared limits within which private individual wills may be 
ordered, but outside which private and individual wills act 
independently. It is clear that such a state of things is far 
from being parallel with the government of the universe. 

Any form of government which proposed to order the will 
of the citizens in all details would be an odious tyranny and, 
on the face of it, inhuman. Nor could anyone pretend that the 
conforming of one’s own will to that of the government is a 
necessarily good act, as is the conforming of the will of the 
creature to the will of the Creator. This, then, is the second 
flaw in the parallel—that the monarchic government of men 
is so different from the monarchic government of the universe 
that any human form of government must be very limited if 
it is to be just. Dante really admits this indirectly, as do all 
monarchists, when he says, what they all say, that monarchy 
gives more freedom than any other form of government. The 
statement might be expanded into this: “Precisely because 
monarchy is the natural and instinctive government of man, 
individual liberty, that great normal human condition, is 
better preserved under it than under any other form of gov- 
ernment.” But in saying that, Dante and his successors are at 
once weakening their great main argument of the parallel 
between God’s government of the world and a human con- 
stitution. 

Apart from these negative considerations of the weakness 
of Dante’s argument, there is an all important positive con- 
sideration which destroys the universal application of the 
statement, that monarchy is necessary to the good government 
of men. It is a positive consideration which does not prevent 
us from supporting monarchy under the conditions where we 
find it good. But it is a positive consideration which does 
prevent our saying that monarchy is everywhere and neces- 
sarily good. This positive consideration is the undeniable 
definition of sovereignty, a definition common to all the great 
philosophers, and, indeed, unavoidable by common sense. 
Sovereignty, the principle of ultimate authority, the source 
whence all political authority is derived, resides in the com- 
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munity, and every executive officer, no matter how exalted, no 
matter how much surrounded and supported by tradition, 
habit or impressive symbols, is nothing more than the delegate 
of the community. He is, in the technical language of political 
science, a “Prince,” and over him in the last resort is the com- 
plete organization of the nation or city for whom he acts. A 
monarch can never be a full sovereign in the exact sense of 
that term. The thing would be a contradiction in terms. The 
tradition of human thought from Aristotle to Suarez agrees. 
And each one of us agrees in practice as may be seen by all our 
phrases when we discuss the just limits of authority in the 
State, and when we protest against tyranny. 

When St. Thomas, by far the greatest of all thinkers, 
speaks of government, he always speaks of the action of the 
“Prince,” by which he means not only an hereditary monarch, 
or even an elected monarch, but any form of supreme author- 
ity. Thus in a small republic like Andorra, which has worked 
successfully and to the eminent good of its citizens for cen- 
turies as a complete democracy, the “Prince” is the assembly 
of the whole people. When the people are not assembled, 
sovereignty still resides in their general body. When they 
are specially convened in an assembly, they form an executive 
organ which is the “Prince.” The great Jesuit put the truth in 
its simplest form when he said: “If the community be not 
sovereign, what is?” It is manifestly absurd for one man or 
several men or many men, being but a part of the whole State, 
to say: “I or we have the moral right to govern all the rest 
whether they admit that right or not.” It is manifestly absurd, 
because if John Jones can say that, there is no reason why 
Thomas Smith should not say it also, and Bill Brown or any- 
one else. The one has just as much claim as the other. And 
since these claims are contradictory, they make nonsense. 

We often hear it said loosely in conversation and discus- 
sion that such and such a person or body has the constitutional 
right to govern, and that any contradiction of that right is 
immoral, being an act of rebellion or sedition. But if we do 
not imply in the statement the truth, that the right to govern 
ultimately proceeds from the community, we are talking non- 
sense. It is nonsense which has cropped up over and over 
again in history, and which is particularly rife today. But 
nonsense it remains. And it is due to that prime cause of all 
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nonsense—the refusal or inability to state first principles. 
Dante, in his famous pamphlet, did not carry the argument 
down to these fundamentals. What he is really doing there 
is pleading for the excellence of a particular kind of prince, 
to wit, a monarch; but his affection for this device of govern- 
ment, monarchy, so colored his thought that he writes almost 
as though it were not one device of government, but something 
in the very nature of all government. 

At this stage I think the modern reader may well com- 
plain that I have wasted a good deal of his time in examining 
a curious political phase of the later Middle Ages, which may 
indeed have high historical interest, but is of no practical 
value in modern debate. The first impression conveyed by the 
constitutions in which the modern men of our race conduct 
their public affairs, is a complete negation of monarchy. 
Arguments for, or against, monarchy little concern our imme- 
diate and vital interest, since modern men are in a habit which 
rejects, for the moment at least, the whole conception of direc- 
tion by one will. But I will maintain, on the contrary, that 
if we look ever so little below the surface, we shall discover 
the debate to be of a very high immediate interest. I will 
maintain that the argument is deeply concerned with changes 
which are passing before our eyes today. And I would even 
add that, within the lifetime of most of those who may read 
these words, the appetite for monarchy, already implicit in so 
much that we do, will begin to express itself explicitly in 
writing and in speech. The greatest political issue it involves 
will once more form a subject of violent political debate. The 
world has fallen into very great groups; ease of communica- 
tions; vast areas of common speech; mechanical and concen- 
trated production due to physical discovery, have done this, 
and, precisely because these areas are so great, common action 
becomes difficult in them save through the expressed will of 
one man. Government, nominally democratic, has fallen into 
the hands of oligarchies, parliaments which are much more 
clubs and cliques than representative assemblies; small cabals 
of great capitalists, etc. Men do not tolerate indefinitely the 
arbitrary assumption of power, and inevitably, by the mere 
force of things, the remedy will impress itself not only upon 
attention, but right into actual instructions. 

Consider, for instance, the actual working of government 
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in the United States. It is a commonplace with us in Europe 
that the government of the whole community of the Republic 
and of its great cities is, in the main, monarchic. We often 
envy over here the consistency and directness which that mon- 
archic principle procures. The President of the United States 
has far more power than any individual in an European 
State, though even with us the beginning of the process is 
apparent. The mayor of a great American city has indef- 
initely more direct personal power than any individual in 
london or Paris. And this political development in a country 
where public opinion is so lively, where the will of the com- 
munity is so directly felt, and where such vast numbers are 
involved, has given great matter for thought to all of us in 
Europe. It is worth following. 

Again, we have observed that in the Great War and its 
aftermath, individuals, whether worthy or unworthy, merely 
because they could act as individuals, exercised enormous 
powers. It was supreme and personal command which sud- 
denly and finally won the War. It was the breakdown of.a 
corresponding unity of direction on the other side that lost 
the War. And since the cessation of hostilities the fate of the 
world has been directed by figures often comic in their in- 
competence. Men were mere politicians, yet men possessing 
enormous power because great masses fall naturally under 
simplicity of direction. The process will continue to expand 
and that, I imagine, very rapidly. The Hague quarrel between 
the modern wage-earner, dispossessed and increasingly un- 
willing, and his unworthy capitalist master, will breed leaders. 
Now a leader is a monarch. In the end of the process you may 
return to this strangely distant, but also strangely applicable 
and convinced and intensive, mood which filled Dante’s mind 
which shines through all the Divine Comedy and which is dis- 
tilled into the Latin of the De Monarchia. It is high time that 
little book was studied again. 





ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS, 
POPE BENEDICT XV. 


O Our beloved sons the professors and students of all the Catholic 
institutions for instruction in literature and higher culture on the 
sixth centenary of the death of Dante Alighieri. 


BENEDICT XV., POPE. 


Beloved sons, Health and the Apostolic Benediction. Amongst the 
many famous geniuses who are glories of the Catholic Faith, and who, 
besides leaving in other fields of knowledge, have left especially in 
literature and art immortal fruit of their ability, deserving greatly of 
religion and civilization, a special position has been attained by Dante 
Alighieri, the sixth centenary of whose death will soon be celebrated. 
But perhaps his singular greatness has never been set forth in such 
strong light as today, when not only is Italy, which is justly proud 
of having been his birthplace, exerting herself to honor his memory, 
but all civilized nations through fitting committees of the learned are 
preparing: to celebrate his memory in order that this exalted figure, the 
pride and ornament of humanity, may be honored by the whole world. 
Now, in this wonderful chorus of all good men it is fitting that Our 
voice should not be wanting but that We should in a certain sense take 
the lead, inasmuch as, first and foremost, the Church has a parental 
right to call Alighieri her own. As, then, at the beginning of Our 
Pontificate, in a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Ravenna, We 
promoted the restoration of the church where the ashes of the poet 
repose, so now, at the beginning of the centennial festivities, it has 
seemed right to address you all, beloved sons, who cultivate letters 
under the maternal vigilance of the Church, in order to show more 
clearly the intimate union of Dante with this Chair of Peter and how 
the praise bestowed on such an exalted name necessarily redounds in 
no small measure to the honor of the Catholic Church. 

And, first of all, since the divine poet during his entire life pro- 
fessed the Catholic religion in an exemplary manner, it can be regarded 
as in harmony with his wishes that this solemn commemoration should 
take place, as it will, under the auspices of religion and that, if it is 
completed at St. Francis’, Ravenna, its beginning is at Florence, in his 
beautiful Church of St. John, to which his thoughts were turned with 
intense longing in the later vears of his life when he was an exile, 
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desiring to be crowned there as a poet at his baptismal font. Born in 
an age which received as an inheritance from the past the splendid 
fruits of doctrine and philosophical and theological speculation, and 
transmitted them to future ages with the stamp of the rigorous Scholas- 
tic method, Dante, amidst the various currents of thought which were 
then diffused amongst the learned, became a disciple of that prince of 
the Schools, whose teaching was so clear owing to the angelic character 
of his intellect, St. Thomas Aquinas, and from him derived almost all of 
his philosophical and theological science; though he did not neglect 
any branch of human knowledge and drank largely at the fountains of 
the Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Having thus become acquainted 
with almost all the knowledge that could be attained in his day and 
having been specially nourished with Christian wisdom, when he 
prepared to write it was from the sphere of religion that he undertook 
to treat a subject which was immense and of the greatest importance. 
Wherefore, if the wonderful vastness and force of his genius is to be 
admired, we must also recognize the powerful impulse of inspiration 
which he derived from Divine Faith and which enabled him to embel- 
lish his immortal poem with the multiform lights of revealed truths 
no less than with all the splendor of art. In fact, his Commedia, 
which has deservedly received the title of “Divine,” even in the 
different symbolical stories and in the records of the life of men on 
earth, aims at nothing else than to glorify the justice and providence of 
God, Who governs the world in time and in eternity and punishes or 
rewards the actions of individuals and of human society. 

Therefore, in accordance with Divine Revelation, shine forth in 
this poem the majesty of the one Triune God, the Redemption of the 
human race effected by the Word of God made Man, the great mercy 
and goodness of Mary, Virgin and Mother, Queen of Heaven, and finally 
the heavenly happiness of the Saints, the Angels and men, to which 
indeed in the opposite region, in Hell, are set the punishments ordained 
for the guilty; between both being fixed the seat of souls destined, after 
expiation, to heavenly bliss. It is truly marvelous how wisely these 
and other Catholic dogmas are interwoven in the whole of the work. 
And, if the progress of astronomical science showed that there was no 
basis for this conception of the world and that the spheres supposed by 
the ancients do not exist, seeing that the nature, number, and course 
of the stars and the planets are altogether different from what they 
thought them to be, the fundamental principle was not the less true that 
the universe, whatever be the order that sustains it in its parts, is 
governed by the will—by which it was established—of Almighty God, 
Who moves and rules all things and Whose glory shines more in one 
part and less in another, and that this earth which we inhabit, although 
it be not the centre of the universe, as was believed at one time, was 
the abode of our first parents and, therefore, the witness of their 
unhappy fall and of man’s redemption by the death of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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Wherefore the divine poet explained the triple life of the souls 
that he had arranged in his mind, so that in declaring before the last 
judgment the damnation of the wicked, the purgation of the good 
spirits, and the eternal happiness of the blessed, he appears to seek 
clear light in his close knowledge of the Faith. 

Now, amongst the truths prominently brought out by Alighieri in 
his threefold poem, and also in his other works, we believe that these 
especially may prove instructive to people of the present time. That 
Christians owe supreme reverence to the Holy Scriptures and ought 
to receive with perfect docility what they contain, he loudly proclaims 
when he says that though there are many copyists of the Divine Word, 
one alone is Dictator: God Who has deigned to indicate to us His will 
through the pens of many,’ a splendid expression of a great truth. 
So also, when he states that the Old and the New Testament, which are 
prescribed for eternity, as the Prophet says, contain spiritual teachings 
which transcend human reason, imparted by the Holy Spirit, Who, 
through the Prophets and the sacred writers, through Jesus Christ, 
co-eternal Son of God, and His disciples, révealed the supernatural 
truth necessary for us.’ Most correctly, therefore, does he say con- 
cerning the future life; “We have the certainty of it in the most 
truthful doctrine of Christ, which is the way, the truth and the light; 
the way, because through it, without obstruction, we proceed to the 
happiness of immortality; the truth, because it is free from all error; 
the light, because it illumines us in the darkness of worldly ignorance.’ 
Nor does he show less reverence for those venerable chief Councils 
at which none of the Faithful doubts that Christ was present; and 
in great esteem wiih him were also the writings of the Doctors, St. 
Augustine and the others, as to whom he says that anyone who doubts 
that they were aided by the Holy Spirit, has never seen their fruits, or, 
if he has seen them, has never tasted them.’ 

Astonishing is the high opinion Alighieri held of the authority of 
the Catholic Church and the power of the Roman Pontiff as that on 
which is based every law and institution of the Church itself. Where- 
fore, this energetic admonition to Christians: “You have the Old and 
the New Testament and the Pastor of the Church who guides you: 
this is sufficient for your salvation.” He felt the evils from which the 
Church suffered as if they were his own, and, deploring and execrating 
every rebellion against the supreme head, he thus wrote to the Italian 
Cardinals during the stay of the Popes at Avignon: 

“We, then, who confess the same Father and Son, the same God 
and Man, and the same Mother and Virgin; we, for whom and for 
whose salvation was said to him who out of love was interrogated three 
times: ‘Peter, feed the sheep of My holy fold;’ we of Rome (of that 
Rome for which, after the pomp of so many triumphs, Christ in word 
and work confirmed the empire of the world, and which Peter, and 


*De Monarchia UL, 4. * De Monarchia IUll., 3, 16. ®*Convivio IL, 9. 
*De Monarchia UL, 3. 
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Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, consecrated as the Apostolic See with 
their own blood), are constrained with Jeremiah, lamenting not for the 
future, but for the present, to grieve for as widowed and deserted; we 
are oppressed by sorrow at seeing her thus suffering and also at seeing 
the lamentable plague of heresy.”* 

For him the Roman Church is the pious mother or Spouse of the 
Crucified; and to Peter, infallible judge of revealed truth, is due perfect 
submission in matters of faith and morals. Hence, though it was his 
opinion that the dignity of the Emperor proceeded immediately from 
God, still he asserts that this truth is not to be so strictly understood 
that the Roman prince is subject in nothing to the Roman Pontiff; 
since this mortal happiness is in some manner ordained for immortal 
happiness. In truth an excellent and wise principle, which, if it were 
observed, as it should be today, would bring to States the rich fruit of 
civil prosperity. 

But it will be said that he attacked the Sovereign Pontiffs of his 
time so bitterly and contumeliously. Yes, but these were Popes who 
disagreed with him in politics and who, he believed, belonged to the 
party that had banished him from his country. But we must extend 
pardon to a man so tossed about by fortune’s terrible waves, if with a 
mind full of irritation he sometimes bursts into invectives which seem 
without measure; all the more because, to inflame his anger, there were 
not wanting evil reports, propagated, as is customary, by political ad- 
versaries, always inclined to put a bad interpretation on everything. 
Moreover, such is the weakness of mortals that even religious hearts 
must become stained with the grime of the world’s dust; and who will 
deny that there were at that time amongst the clergy things to be re- 
proved, at which a soul so devoted to the Church as that of Dante 
must have been quite disgusted, and we know that men distinguished 
for eminent sanctity then emphatically reproved them. But however 
vehemently he rightly or rashly attacked ecclesiastical persons, not a 
whit less, however, was the respect which he felt due to the Church 
and the reverence for the supreme keys; wherefore, in politics he 
knew how to defend his own opinion with “that homage which a pious 
son should employ towards his own father—pious towards his mother, 
pious towards Christ, pious towards the Church, pious towards the 
Pastor, pious towards all who profess the Christian religion for the 
protection of truth.’’’ 

Accordingly, having based the whole structure of his poem on such 
solid religious principles, it is not surprising that it should be found a 
treasure of Catholic doctrine: not only the juice of Christian phil- 
osophy and theology but also a compendium of the Divine Laws which 
should regulate the order and administration of States; for Alighieri 
was not the man to maintain that, in order to enlarge one’s country 
or to gratify rulers, justice and the laws of God could be neglected by 
the State, in the observance of which he well knew the welfare of the 
State chiefly depended. 


* Epist. viii *De Monarchia Ul., 16. ' De Monarchia Ul., 3. 
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Wonderful, then, is the intellectual enjoyment which the study of 
this great poet affords; and not less is the profit which the studious 
derive from him, perfecting their artistic taste and inflaming their zeal 
for virtue; only let those who approach him be free from prejudices 
and open to the influence of truth. It may also be said that, whilst the 
number of great Catholic poets who combine the useful with the delect- 
able are not few, this is singular in Dante that, fascinating the reader 
with the marvelous variety of his images, the beauty of his colors, 
and the grandeur of his words and sentences, he entices him to the 
love of Christian wisdom; and let no one forget that he openly con- 
fessed that he had composed his poem to provide “vital nourishment” 
for all. As a matter of fact we know that some, even recently, far 
from Christ, but not opposed to Him, studying the Divina Commedia 
with love, by Divine grace first commenced to admire the truth of the 
Catholic Faith and finished by casting themselves enthusiastically into 
the arms of the Church. 

What we have said so far suffices to prove how opportune it is that 
on the occasion of this world-centenary each one should intensify his 
zeal for the preservation of the Faith, which revealed itself so lumin- 
ously, if ever in others, certainly in Alighieri as a promoter of culture 
and art, since in him not only is the loftiness of his genius admired, 
but also the grandeur ofj the theme that our holy religion offered him 
as a subject for song. If the acumen of his great genius brought him 
near, after long meditation and study, to the classical masterpieces 
of the ancients, it was still more vigorously tempered, as We have 
already said, by the writings of the Doctors and Fathers, which gave 
him a wing to lift himself in the horizon far above those who are 
enclosed in the brief ambit of nature. Wherefore, although separated 
from us by an interval of centuries, he still betrays the freshness of a 
poet of our age; and certainly he is much more modern than certain 
recent poets, exhumers of that paganism which was banished forever 
by Christ triumphant on the Cross. Alighieri breathes the same piety 
as we do, the same sentiments, the same faith, and is clothed in the 
same garment, come to us from Heaven, “the truth by which we are 
lifted so high.” 

This is his chief praise, to be a Christian poet: that is to say, to 
have sung in Divine accents those Christian ideals which he passion- 
ately admired in all the vigor of their beauty, being profoundly at- 
tached to them and living in them. And those who venture to deny 
such merit to Dante and reduce all the religious substructure of the 
Divina Commedia to a vague ideology that has no foundation of truth, 
overlook in Dante what is characteristic and the foundation of all his 
other merits. 

If, then, Dante owed such a large share of his fame and grandeur 
to the Catholic Faith, this single example, not to mention others, is 
enough to prove how false it is to say that the offering of the homage 
of the mind and heart to God clips the wings of genius, whilst, on the 
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contrary, genius is spurred and exalted by it; and how wretchedly 
they provide for the progress of culture and civilization who wish to 
banish every idea of religion from public instruction. Very deplorable 
in truth is the system adopted today of educating studious youth in 
such a way as if God did not exist and without the slightest allusion 
to the supernatural, for if in some places the “sacred poem” is not 
kept out of the school and is even numbered amongst the books that 
ought to be most earnestly studied, it cannot for the most part supply 
the young with that “vital nourishment” which it is destined to produce, 
inasmuch as, owing to disciplinary directions, it is not, as it should be, 
fittingly disposed with regard to the truths of the Faith. God grant 
that this celebration may have the result that wherever literary studies 
are cultivated, Dante may be held in due honor and may become himself 
the teacher of Christian doctrine, he who professed that his poem had 
no other object than to lift up mortals from the state of misery, that is, 
from sin and to lead them to the state of happiness, that is, of Divine 
grace. And you, beloved sons, who are called to follow the paths of 
literature under the guidance of the Church, love and hold dear the 
poet whom We do not hesitate to proclaim the most eloquent singer 
of Christian wisdom. The more you study him, the higher will be your 
culture, irradiated by the splendors of truth, and the stronger and more 
spontaneous will be your homage to the Catholic Faith. 

As a pledge of heavenly favors, and in testimony of Our paternal 
benevolence, We heartily grant to you all, beloved sons, the Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Benepict XY., Pope. 





